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THE FATHER OF THE FLEET: ADMIRAL SIR PROVO WALLIS, G.C.B., NOW HIS HUNDREDTH YEAR. 
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The Right Hon. Edward Ellice, member for Coventry, who 
used to write for Black's Morning Chronicle, could with 
difficulty be deciphered by anyone but Black. One day the 
head printer called, “Sir, we do wish the gentleman with the 
hieroglyphics would at least write them legibly : we can't 
who wrote 
hit self, 
another which his clerk could read, and a third which nobody 


life—it was John Bell, of the 


make out his signs.” The counsel in “ Pickwick ” 
the three hands, one of which no one could read but 


could read, was taken from 


Chancery Bar. 


It appears from the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the people to whom he is under the greatest 
obligations for his surplus are those who drink rum. He does 
not seem to have the pleasure of their personal acquaintance, 
and, though he has taken some pains to discover them, has only 
received the vague information that they reside at the seaside, 
“mainly in the seaport towns.” Even those who pride them- 
their 
fellow-creatures Who 
rum? Let us hope it is the delicate and fragile 


selves on an “extensive and peculiar knowledge of 


are in a similar state of ignorance. 
does drink 
persons who are recommended “rum and milk” before break- 


fast by the faculty, and that it does them good. 


A question even more mysterious—namely, Who buy the 
old postage stamps !—has at last been solved : we do not mean 
the collectors—the people who give pounds and pounds for 
the stamp of some South American republic which has perished 
tin infancy (for that will for ever remain inscrutable)—but 
the purchasers of “Queen's heads” or ordinary foreign issties. 
‘hey are an esthetic race, who use them for decorative 
purposes. “The stamps,” we are told, “are arranged, in more 
or less ingenious designs, on walls, instead of paper hang- 
. Maps are made of them, each country being delineated 
China services are covered with them, 


ings. . 
with its own issues. 
and then lightly coated with a varnish which is burnt in to 
form a kind of enamel.” It is to these people that the old 
stamps are sold for which certain charitable societies are 
always importuning us. The question, however, Where are 
these devotees of the shrine of St. Martin (le Grand) to be 
found? remains still unanswered. Do you happen to know, 
gentle reader, in all your circle of acquaintance, anyone who 
sits in a parlour papered with postage stamps, and hung with 
postal maps, drinking (rum, perhaps) out of a china mug 
decorated with postal enamel? No; nor I. 


In the Jewish Chronicle we read of a conscientious Hebrew 
who, though he keeps his shop open on Saturday, lest his 
Christian neighbour should take away his oustom, does not 
smoke upon that sacred day. Of ootrse, there are some people 
who think it wrong to smoke, as there are others who denounce 
the drinking of wine or the eating of meat; but if it is not 
wrong to smoke on weekdays, what moral or religious advan- 
tage is to be gained by not smoking on Sundays? For tobacco, 
whether wholesome or not, has certainly the faculty of assist- 
ing reflection : ’ 
any more than opium can evoke the dreams of a De Quincey in 
the prizefighter or the burglar; but under its influence the 
passions are certainly soothed, and the mind moved to con- 
templation. How many readers, one wonders, will remember 
from what novel the following references to the spiritual 
effects of tobacco are quoted? The hero has just escaped the 
consequences of a terrible adventure, and has a cigar in his 
mouth. “Have you no better occupation,” inquires the High 
Church heroine, “after so merciful a preservation?” “How 
do you know that I was not even now showing my thankfal- 
ness?” “What, with a cigar?” “Certainly, Why not?” 
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The only parallel case is the possession of a Turner or Sir 
Joshua the colours of which are fading. The owner has always 
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than 
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The medical papers have instituted a second crusade against 
kissing, to which they attribute all sorts of infectious maladies. 
They are no more likely to put the practice out of fashion 
than the gorse ont of bloom, which is said to be contem pors 
aneous with it. But at one time the faculty, or some of them, 
held, it seems, a diametrically opposite opinion. One physician, 
we are told in “ Wadd's Memoirs,” 
power of prolonging life by inhaling the breath of young 


was so convinced of the 


women that “ le actually took lodgings in a boarding-school 


fora constant supply of the proper atmosphere”; while in 
“The Valetudinarian’s Guide” for 1770 Dr. Thicknesse writes, 
‘T am turned of sixty, and have lived in various climates, but 
having always partaken of this panacea, whenever it lay in 
, | feel none of the infirmities of 


my way [a pretty confession ! 


men many years younger than myself.” 
with 


It is curions and unusual to find an author writing “ 


a& purpose,” or at all events with a fixed conviction, whose work 
when it is fini*hed produces a diametrically opposite impres- 
* Hauntings,” by Vernon Lee, is never- 
até told in the preface that the 


sion upon the reader. 
theless an example of it. We 
the one that requires “ the 
tinseet 


true ghost story is the old story ; 
click of his 
theatrical pro- 


glint of the warrior’s breastplate, the 
picturesqueness, ancestry, and all the 


spurs,” 
\ ghost must have been a king, 


perties of the supernatural. 
or a great nobleman at the very least, must have lived a long 
time ago, and very far away, to have any right to revisit the 
linipsesof the moon, Nature's laws are tiot to be interrupted, 
our author would seem to opine, except in the case of old 
families of the highest rank. For my own part, my views on 
the matter are entirely different. 
is infinitely more striking when the supernatural element is 
“The Tapestried Chamber ” 


To my mind a ghost story 


mingled with the eommonplace. 
of Walter Scott, for example,. édarindt hold a candle, for 
eeriness, te Miss Mulock’s story of the persons liatinted in 
their box at the theatre by the spectre whom everybody saw 
Mrs. Gaskell has admirable stories of the 
Miss 
instance). has 


except themselves. 
same kind, so has sroughton, and so, above all (in his 


“Green Tea,” for Lefanu. Dickens had an 
especial liking for this familiar but by no means welcome 
sort of ghost, and made your blood creep with his stories of 
them. And, what is strange enongh, Vernon Lee, in the 
attempt to prove the contrary in “ Hauntings,” has shown 
that the modern view of the spectre-world is the correct one. 
For of the four stories contained in the volume, though 
“* Amotir Dure™ has some tonch of the supernatutal about it, 
the only ore that leaves a distinct impression of eeriness is 
“Oke of Okelhitirst,” «a miodern incident with modern sur- 
roundings. ‘The whole book is worth reading, but, with this 
exception, it misses its special aim. What is done is done 
well, but the mystery of Udolpho business is played out. Give 
me a ghost in a four-wheeled cab. In “Green Tea,” by-the- 
bye, the spectre haunts its victim in an omnibus—a stroke 
of genius indeed. Of course it was in the evening. No 
imagination can conceive a ghost’s being so lost to all sense 
of self-respect as to go down to Kew or Richmond in the 
daytime with excursionists and a key-bugle. 


One of the simplest and most effective ghost stories is told 
by Dr. Johnson (who, moreover. believed it) of the deceased 
Parson Ford. A waiter at the old Hummums in Covent- 
garden, not knowing that its well-known guest was dead, 
returns after a long absence, and sees him twice. After being 
told he had deceased, the poor ghostseer took to his bed, when 
Ford again visits him, and bids him take a message to a 
certain woman, the nature of which he was to tell to nobody. 
He was followed, but lost sight of. and on his return stated 
very gravely that he had delivered it ; whereupon the woman 
had exclaimed, “Then we are all undone” This strikes one 
as a very dramatig touch, and awful enough for anybody. 
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THE VETERAN ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 
On April 12 Sir Provo William Parry Wallis, R.N., G.C.B., 
Admiral of the Fleet, entered his hundredth year! He 
may well be called “The Father of the Royal Navy,” having 
actually entered the service before the end of the last century 
He was born on April 12, 1791, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, son 
Mr. Provo Featherstone Wallis, Chief Clerk in the Naval 
Yard there. In 1795, a child of four years, his name was 
entered on the books of one of the King's ships, and 
towards the end of he joined the Cleopatra, with 
1804, under the command of Captain Robert 
Laurie, he first This ship, a few months 
later, in the Atlantic Ocean, fought the French frigate Ville 
Milan, was defeated and captured, but was recovered, a 
week afterwards, by the British frigate Leander. ‘The young 
midshipman Wallis became a Lieutenant, and served in several 
other ships during the French war. In 1813, when we were 
r with the United States, he Lieutenant of 

gate Shannon, under Captain Broke, which fought the 

peake off Boston Harbour. After 
which was a British victory, when 
wounded and his first Lieutenant 
killed, the command of the ship, with its prize, devolved 
on Lieutenant Wallis. He was after- 
wards employed in different naval services, on the coast of 
Mexico, in the Mediterranean, and in Admiral and 
Commander-in-Chief on the south-east America. He 
came home in 1858, and, owing to the exceptional length and 
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character of his services, it was decided to retain the name of 
Sir Provo Wallis on the active list for the rest of his life. At 
the head of that list it has now stood for many years. Other 
Admirals of the Fleet are obliged to retire at the age of seventy, 
and the honouristherefore unique. The dates of Sir Provo Wallis’s 
Lieutenant, Nov. 30, Commander, 
Aug. 12, 1810; Rear-Admiral, Aug. 27, 
1851; Vice-Admiral, Sept. 10, 1857 ; Admiral, March 
and Admiral of the Fleet, Dee. 11, 1877. He was created K.C.B. 
in 1860, and G.C.B. in 1873. He was Rear-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom from 1869 to 1870, and Vice-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom from 1870 to 1876 


commissions are: LSO8 ; 
July %, 1813; Captain, 
2, 1863 ; 


THE COURT. 
Among the entertainments offered by the authorities of the 
rench Republic to Queen Victoria during her sojourn at 
Aix-les-Bains was a review, on April 19, of the troops stationed 
Alpine garrison town of Chambéry. On 
20th, her Majesty attended Divine 
service, and drove out in the afternoon. In the evening the 
Queen was visited by the Prefect of the Department of the 
Savoy. The Queen took a long walk on the 21st, the weather 
having become beautifully fine. The Duke of Rutland, who 
has been acting as Minister in Attendance, left for Wiesbaden. 
Ifer Majesty left for Darmstadt on the 22nd, spending her last 
morning at Aix in driving about the town and making pur- 
chases. Her Majesty bade good-bye to the French attendants 
at the Villa Mottet, and left with each a token of her bounty. 
On driving to the station in the afternoon the Queen was 
escorted by Dragoons, the road was lined with troops, and the 
Royal carriage was almost filled with flowers. The Royal yachts 
have been ordered to leave Portsmouth on the 26th for Flush- 
ing, where they will embark the Queen and Royal family. 
Lord Lytton has been instructed by the Queen to convey to 
President Carnot her Majesty’s thanks for the courteous con- 
sideration and attention which she has received during her 


in and around the 
Sunday morning, the 


stay in France. 

Official notice is given by the Lord Chamberlain that the 
Queen will hold Drawingrooms at Buckingham Palace on 
Iriday, the 9th, and on Friday. the 16th of May; and the 
Prince of Wales will, by command of the Queen, hold a Levee 
at St. James’s Palace, on behalf of her Majesty, on ‘Tuesday, 
May 6, at two o'clock. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at 
on the morning of April 19. In the 
and Princess, with Prince George (who 
many the previous day) and Princesses Victoria and Mand, 
Sandringham. On Sunday morning, the 
20th, the Prince and Princess, with Prince George and 
Princesses Victoria and Maud, together with the ladies 
and gentlemen of the household, attended Divine service 
at the church of St. Mary Magdalene. The Rev. F. A. J. 
Hervey, M.A., Rector of Sandringham, officiated, and preached 
the sermon.—The Prince, attended by Major-General Arthur 
Ellis, paid a visit to Epsom on the 22nd. In the evening the 
Prince and the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh visited 
Drury-Lane Theatre, to witness the production of Cowen’'s 
new opera, * Thorgrim,” by the Carl Rosa Opera Company.— 
Prince Albert Victor arrived in Athens on the 17th. He 
was received at the station by the King of Greece and the 
Crown Prince Constantine, and drove direct to the Palace 
amid cordial cheers from the crowds that had assembled. 
The Bishop of Gibraltar, assisted by the Rev. F. R. Elliot, 
chaplain to the British Legation, conducted Divine service at 
the English church of St. Paul, Athens, on Sunday morning, 
the 20th. Prince Albert Victor, the Crown Princess Sophie, 
aid a large congregation were present. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and Princess 
Beatrice of Edinburgh, attended by Colonel E. J. Monson, 
arrived at Clarence House, St. James's, on the I8th, from 
Coburg. 

Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, who have been 
Aix-les-Bains, arrived at Kensington 


Charing-cross from Paris 
afternoon the Prince 
arrived from Ger- 


travelled to 


Queen at 
Sth. 

Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg arrived at 
Geneva on the 17th, and, after a visit to the British Consul, 
Mr. Barton, left for Vevey. 


visiting the 
Palace on the 


The Earl of Kilmorey is to be invested as a Knight Com- 


panion of the Order of St. Patrick, in the room of the late 
Duke of Manchester. 

Earl Granville presided over the eighth congress of the 
National Society of French Professors in England, which met 
Addresses were given by his Lord- 
ship, M. Beljame, and the Master of Harrow, and a recom- 
mendation was brought forward to the effect that all oral 
teaching of French should be given by native Frenchmen. 

An Amateur Art Exhibition of more than usual interest 
will be held from Wednesday, April 30, to Friday, May 2, at 
the house of Lord Brassey, 24, Park-lane. It will comprise 
art-productions of all kinds, including wood-carving, metal 
work, book-binding, &c., as well as paintings by amateurs who 
need not fear to show their skill beside that of professional 
workers. The proceeds of the exhibition will be devoted to 
two deserving charities—the Parochial Mission- Women Fund 
and Lady Eden’s Art Work Dépét. The attractions of Lord 
Brassey’s “ treasure house "—as it may well be called—-will on 
the same occasion be open to visitors, who will thus obtain 
some idea of the valuable collections of all kinds made by the 
owner of the Sunbeam. 


at Harrow, on April 21. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

The Adelphi Theatre seems to be managed on a very excellent 
principle, and one which found much favour and success 
during the memorable management of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
both at the old Prince of Wales's and at the Haymarket. Mr. 
Bancroft never exhausted a success at the outset. He gathered 
together a bundle of successful plays, and out of those he made 
a répertoire. The long-run system he encouraged to a great 
extent, but never ran a play off its legs like a broken-down cab- 
horse. Sandwiched between his new and original plays when 
Mr. Bancroft was manager, you always found an interlude of 
old favourites that were duly appreciated by the younger 
generation, who were glad to see “London Assurance,” or 
“Masks and Faces,” or “The School for Scandal,” or, as a 
relief from the well-known Robertsonian series, such modern 
successful plays as “ Peril” and “ Diplomacy.” 

The Messrs. Gatti see the wisdom of this policy, and, rest- 
ing between “ London Day by Day” and the projected Lrish 
drama by Mr. G. R. Sims and Robert Buchanan, attention is 
drawn to “The Green Bushes.” Those who have never seen 
Madame Céleste, and to whom the tall and somewhat over- 
rated Paul Bedford was only a name, are naturally anxious to 
know the famous old Adelphi drama, that has been in exist- 
ence for nearly half acentury. Those who pay it a visit will not 
go away disappointed, for it “comes out,” as a stage-manager 
would say, much better than anyone expected, mainly through 
the wholesomeness and heart of the Irish scenes, so excel- 
lently arranged by Mr. Sidney. And indeed I cannot see why 
we should in our recollections go back with lamentation to the 
old times when we can see such a Nelly O'Neil as Miss Kate 
James, and such a Tigertail as the clever little Clara Jecks. he 
songs of the one and the pantomimic action of the other would 
give zest to a far worse play. Add tothem Mr. J. L. Shine 
and Mr. Lionel Rignold, who as Grinnidge and Jack Gong have 
both found their feet by this time, and there is no lack of true 
comedy element to be found in the revival. A critic made a 
wise remark when he said that Miss Mary Rorke, the new 
Miami, and Miss Ada Ferrars, the new Geraldine, should 
change places. ‘This is the only error in the casting. Miss 
Rorke, who is excellent as the French widowed Countess, is 
not at home as the wild huntress of the Mississippi. Her 
touch is not quite light enough, or her style sufficiently elastic, 
for this wild, love-haunted woman, who loves like another 
Calypso. Itis the same story over again. “Calypso ne pouvait 
se consoler du départ d’Ulysse; elle se trouvait malheureuse 
détre immortelle!” And so it was with Miami. ‘The 
departure of the handsome O’Kennedy was too much for her, 
so she shot him in the heart, and killed “ her only love,” sprung 
from “her only hate.” 

Mrs. Musgrave’s comic play, “ Cerise and Co.,” chaffing the 
lady milliners, will want a little attention and strengthening 
before it can be added with safety to an evening programme ; 
but it is clever enough as it stands, and was extremely well 
acted. Miss Sylvia Grey, hitherto recognised only as one of the 
most graceful of living dancers, distinguished herself as a 
light-comedy actress, and the fashion she has been set by one of 
the Gaiety favourites will soon be followed. Mr. Leslie has, 
of course, acted in serious plays before now; but legitimate 
comedy will be new to Miss Nellie Farren. However, they are 
both to appear in a new modern play written by Mr. Mark 
\mbient, once connected with the Dramatic Students, and also 
by an amateur of distinction in the social world. Delicate 
plants like * Le Luthier de Crémone ” and “ Le Passant,” by 
the French dramatic poet Coppée, thrive better in the draw- 
ing-room than in the playhouse. ‘They are exotics, not wild- 
flowers. However, Mr. Alfred Berlyn has given us the best 
version as yet of the first of them in his ** Violin Makers,” 
which Mr. Willard has produced at the Shaftesbury. Mr. 
Willard gives us a striking and effective study of the poetic 
hunchback, and speaks his lines admirably ; and to a very 
small character Miss Olga Brandon gives deep feeling and 
marked significance. Indeed, it is very rare in these days to 
get a first piece so well acted as Mr. Berlyn’s little drama of 
sentiment. In fact,it is so well done that it might have been 
thought worth while to give it a better scene than the tumble- 
down old potter's hut in “ The Middleman.” No doubt Filippoand 
Cyrus Blenkarn were both art-workmen, but the glazed tiles of 
modern Lancashire do not suit an eighteenth-century workshop 
at Cremona. It would be invidious to institute comparisons 
about the acting, but if anyone wants to see how Coppée’s 
play should be mounted they should travel to Bushey and 
see Professor Herkomer’s art-theatre. It was here that Mr. 
Berlyn’s play was first produced for a local charity, and the 
Professor, who appears to be, in a double sense, a “ Master of 
Arts,” and is an enthusiastic amateur actor, was assisted by 
Miss Margaret Brandon, an amateur actress not connected, 
however, with the leading lady at the Shaftesbury. Mr. 
Arthur Law has altered his “ Dick Venables,” and no doubt 
improved it, though he sticks manfully to the _ pilfer- 
ing parson and the comic convict. The play is very well 
received—that is to say, the audience roars with laughter over 
incidents that are ordinarily received, in melodrama, with a 
hush of interest. It is a most curious play, and very probably 
will find favour with such as do not inquire too deeply.—C. 8. 


Mr. Henry Tate, sugar-refiner, of Liverpool and London, has 
offered £5000 to each city for the promotion of home nursing 
of sick poor. 

On April 21 the members of the earliest-mentioned of all 
London craftsmen, the Company of Cordwainers, opened a fine- 
art exhibition at their hall, 7, Cannon-street. For a month the 
public will have the opportunity afforded of seeing, in the 
home of the Cordwainers. a large and interesting collection 
of rare books, Eastern ware, fine-art pottery, paintings, and 
engravings, all of which have been contributed by the master, 
the court, and members of the guild. 

The Duke of Cambridge presided on April 21 at a numerous 
and representative meeting, held at the United Service Insti- 
tution, to raise money for the repair of the Crimean Memorial 
Church, Constantinople, and to form an endowment fund. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke 
of Westminster, Lord Wantage, the Bishop of Lincoln, the Earl 
of Northbrook, Lord George Hamilton, and others addressed 
the meeting, and resolutions were passed forming a committee 
and appointing officers to carry out the work. 

“Thorgrim,” the new opera specially commissioned by the 
Carl Rosa Company, was produced at Drury-Lane Theatre, on 
April 22. The book is by Mr. Joseph Bennett, the music by 
Mr. Cowen. The subject of the book is taken from an 
episode of a Scandinavian legend, the scene being laid 
in Norway, in the tenth century. The score of “ Thorgrim ’ 
consists of four acts, in each of which there is much 
effective music, with strong dramatic contrasts. Want of 
space compels us to defer details of the work and its per- 
formance, limiting us, at present. to a record of its favour- 
able reception, and the effective rendering of the principal 
characters by Mdlle. De Lussan, Malle. Tremelli, Miss K. 
Drew, Mr. B. McGuckin, Mr. Celli, Mr. L. Crotty, Mr. M. 
Eugene, and Mr. Somers. The composer conducted the 
performance. : 
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THE LATE MR. A. M. MACKAY. 


In the recently published narrative of Mr. H. M. Stanley’s 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, mention was made of the 
meeting with Mr. A. M. Mackay, the lay agent of the English 
Church Missionary Society, who had, with all the Christian 
missionaries, been driven out of Uganda by the fierce perse- 
cution there and the revolution of October 1888, when King 
Mwanga was expelled from that country. Mr. Mackay and his 
followers had established their temporary residence to the south 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza, and gave an hospitable reception to 
Mr. Stanley and the numerous train he brought down, in 
August and September last year, from Lake Albert Nyanza, on 
their long journey to the sea-coast. We are sorry to hear of 
the death of Alexander Mackay, one of the ablest and bravest 
and most constant labourers in the cause of African civilisa- 
tion, whose life and work in Uganda, since December 1878, are 
well known to readers of the two interesting books, by the Rev. 
C. T, Wilson, Dr. R. W. Felkin, and the Rev. R. P. Ashe, often 
referred to in our notices of the affairs of that region. Mr. 
Mackay, who was a son of the Rev. Dr. Mackay, of Ventnor, 
a retired Minister of the Scottish Presbyterian Church, and 
author of the “Manual of Modern Geography,” was brought up 
as a mechanical engineer at Berlin, and never took orders as 
aclergyman. He went out to Africa in April 1876, with the 
first party of the English Church Missionaries, and has not 
left the work he undertook for any holiday, or been stopped 
by any perils and difficulties in its performance. No other 
European, in an equal degree, won and preserved the 
confidence of the successive native rulers, King Mtesa 
and King Mwanga, while he successfully carried on that 
teaching of the people of Uganda which resulted in the con- 
version of hundreds to Christianity; he also effected the 
reduction of the language to writing, with the translation of 
portions of Scripture and prayers, and the preparation of 


THE LATE MR. A. M. MACKAY, 
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“reading sheets,” by which large numbers learned to read. He 
worked the little printing-press which has supplied thousands 
of copies of these for the instruction of the people; while 
he used his mechanical skill in house-building, boat-build- 
ing, and frequent commissions of all sorts for the King of 
Uganda. It is to Mr. Mackay that we owe almost all the 
intelligence that reached England regarding Emin Pasha 
previously to Mr Stanley's expedition. The first news that 
Emin was alive and holding his own was received by the same 
mail, in October 1886, that brought, also from Mr. Mackay, 
the recovered last diary of Bishop Hannington, and Emin’s 
letters, which were published in a volume edited by Dr. Felkin. 

The Portrait is from a photograph of Mr. Mackay taken 
in 1876, when he went out to Africa. 





ZULU EXILES AT ST. HELENA. 

On Feb, 22 the island of St. Helena, famous as the place of 
Napoleon Buonaparte’s captivity during five years and a half, 
from his defeat at Waterloo till his death, received three other 
political captives of the British Empire. ‘These were Prince 
Dinizulu, «a youth of twenty-two, son of the late King Cete- 
wayo, whose war of 1879 with the forces of Great Britain, 
the disasters of Isandhiwana and Rorke’s Drift, the defence 
of Etshowe, and the decisive battle of Ulundi, are not 
yet forgotten; and two other Zulu Chiefs, Undabuko and 
Tshingana, the uncles of the young Prince. Some of our 
readers may perhaps recollect a little of what has, from time 
to time, been related concerning the troubles and disputes that 
have prevailed in Zululand since the ill-advised restoration of 
Cetewayo in 1883, after his visit to England, and under the mis- 
taken plan of settlement that was adopted on Cetewayo's decease. 
The country being divided between thirteen petty chiefs, they 
soon began intriguing and fighting against each other ; and the 
unclesof Dinizula formed a party to raise him tothe throne of the 
former kingdom. In the meantime, a powerful chief named 
Zibebu, to whom some undue favour may have been shown, as 
Dinizulu’s friends allege, by the British Resident Commissioner, 
provoked the “ Usutus” of the old Royal party to active 
hostilities ; and in June 1888 the army of the latter faction, 
having refused to disband, was forcibly dispersed by a small 
British military force. Towards the end of that year, 
Dinizulu and his uncles, who had surrendered after their 
defeat, were put on trial for rebellion and treason ; the 
inquiry was prolonged until April 1889, when they were 
sentenced to transportation—Dinizulu for ten years, Tshingana 
for twelve years, and Undabuko, a full brother of Cetewayo, 
for fifteen years. Miss Colenso, daughter of the late Bishop of 
Natal, has written an able article in the Unirersal Reriew, 
published April 15, to show that these Zulu chiefs have been 
very unjustly treated. We cannot enter into the discussion, but 
hope they will be comfortable at St. Helena. A correspondent 
there, Mr. B. Grant, has obliged us with a photograph of the 
scene at their landing. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

The President of the French Republic started on the evening 
of April 15 on his journey to the South of l'rance and Corsica. 
He was well received at every place at which the train stopped. 
On the 16th the Archbishop of Aix-les-Bains welcomed the 
President to Arles on behalf of the clergy of the district. 
After visiting several parts of the town, he resumed his 
journey to Marseilles. President Carnot attended, on the 
17th, a banquet in his honour, given by the Municipality of 
Marseilles. The next day he visited several points of interest 
in the city, and early in the afternoon left for La Ciotat, 
where he witnessed the launch of a new steamer for the 
Messageries Maritimes. He arrived at Toulon later in the 
day. Here, on the 19th, President Carnot received the Italian 
Admiral in command of the squadron in the port, to whom he 
afterwards presented the insignia of a Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. He also visited the fleet and the arsenal, 
launched a new ironclad, and was entertained at a banquet 
given in the grand hall of the Museum. Next afternoon he 
embarked in the French Admiral’s flag-ship to proceed to 
Corsica. He had a view of a sham naval engagement on his 
passage. landed at Ajaccio on the 2Ist, and was welcomed 
with enthusiasm by the Corsicans, 

The King of Portugal, in his speech to the Chambers on 
April 19, expressed the hope that the negotiations now in 
progress with England would have a result honourable to 
both nations. 

The Pope celebrated mass in St. Peter's on April 21, in the 
presence of the Italian pilgrims. After the service his Holi- 
ness walked round and conversed with nearly every one of the 
pilgrims, who displayed the greatest enthusiasm. With the 
exception of a brief interval for refreshment, the Pope remained 
in St. Peter's from eight o'clock in the morning until four in 
the afternoon. Lord Dufferin and his family were among the 
spectators of these ceremonies. 

The baptism of the infant daughter of Lord and Lady Vivian 
took place at the British Legation, Brussels, on April 19, the 
sponsors being the Princessof Wales, the Countess of St.Germans, 
and Mr.Graham Vivian. The child was named Alexandra Mary 
Freesia. Lady Vivian acted as proxy for the Princess of 
Wales.—Mr. Stanley has been received in Belgium with almost 
Royal honours. He was met at the frontier on April 19 
by two Court officials, who accompanied him to Brussels and 
to the palace of the King. Cheered at the station and as he 
passed along the streets, he was heartily welcomed by King 
Leopold, who subsequently had repeated conversations with 
the explorer. Mr. Stanley had rooms assigned him in the 
palace. He was present at a State dinner in the evening, and 
next day was the guest of the Burgomaster, at the Townhall. 
Mr. Stanley lunched on the 21st with Mr. Lambert, son-in-law 
of Baron Rothschild, and afterwards visited the Congo Exhi- 
bition, where the committee of the Cercle Artistique received 
him. He dined with the Royal family, and then attended a 
State performance at the Opera, to which the Bargomaster had 
invited the most distinguished inhabitants of Brussels. <A 
garden party was given by the King at Laeken on the 22nd 
in honour of Mr. Stanley. About 1800 guests were present. 
The King has presented him with the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Congo. The féte at the Bourse in the evening 
in honour of Mr. Stanley's return, was a splendid success. 

The German Emperor and Empress gave a banquet on 
April 19 of about forty covers in honour of the Ambassadors 
at Berlin. Afterwards their Majesties went to the Schauspiel 
hans to witness a series of historical fab/raur rirants executed 
by prominent members of the Court society The entertain- 
ment was for a charitable object. On the 21st the Empero: 
visited Bremen, and, after visiting the port and the principal 
buildings in the city, laid the fonndation-stone of a monument 
to his grandfather.—Princess Frederick Leopold of Prussia, 
sister to the German Empress, was delivered of a daughter on 
the 17th. Both mother and child are doing well. The Empress 
went to Potsdam in the morning to be with her sister. 

Favoured by brilliant weather, the annual spring review 
of the garrison of Vienna took place on April 19 at the 
Schmelz, before the Emperor. ‘The march-past lasted nearly 
an hour, and his Majesty expressed himself highly satisfied at 
the training and the general appearance of the troops.—The 
Archduchess Valerie of Austria arrived at Potsdam on the 
18th, on a visit to the Hereditary Prince and Princess of 
Hohenzollern.—The ninth Congress on Internal Medicine, 
held at Vienna, was closed on the 18th. The next meeting of 
the congress will be held in 1891 at Wiesbaden. 

King Charles of Wiirtemberg, on being invested with the 
Order of the Garter at the Royal Castle at Stuttgart, on 
April 15, recalled the long-standing friendship which had 
subsisted between his own and the Royal House of England. 
The Duke of Edinburgh represented Queen Victoria. 

The Czar and the Czarina were present at the marriage, in 
St. Petersburg, on Sunday, April 20, of the son of Count Paul 
Schouvaloff, Russian Ambassador at Berlin, with the eldest 
daughter of Count Vorontzoff Dashkoff, Minister of the Imperial 
Household. 

King George of Greece, althongh only forty-four, has 
become a grandfather. His daughter, Princess Alexandra, 
who was married on June 16 last year to the Grand Duke 
Paul, the Czar’s youngest brother, has just given birth to 
a daughter, who will be called the Grand Duchess Maria 
Paulovna. 

We learn from Cairo that the Egyptian Government has 
-abolished gambling-houses throughout the country. 

The Conference of Delegates from all the States on the 
American continent closed at Washington on April 19. Mr. 
Blaine made the closing speech, and then the Delegates visited 
President Harrison, who congratulated them upon the results 
of their labours. 

The recent heavy rains have caused serious floods in the 
upper portion of the Darling River, New South Wales. 

The New Zealand revenue for the past financial year 
amounted to £4,200,000, being an increase of £200,000 over 
the previous year. The surplus of revenue over expenditure 
amounts to £116,000. 


The annual display of the German Gymnastic Society was 
held at their gymnasium in St. Pancras-road on April 24, 
under the direction of Romar von Schweizer, assisted by 
R. Oberholzer. 
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LATE MR. JOHN BARNETT. 

guished composer died on April 14, aged nearly 
t. He was born at Bedford, his mother having 
father a Prussian of the name of 


THE 
This distin 
eighty-eigh 


been a Hungarian, and his 


THE LATE MR. JOHN BARNETT, MUSICAL COMPOSER. 


Bernard Beer, which he changed to Barnett Barnett when 
settling in this country. 

John Barnett displayed great aptitude for music at a very 
early age, having possessed much merit as a boy vocalist. 
He soon turned his attention to composition, and produced, 
while yet in his youth, someimportant pieces. His first stage- 
production was a musical farce at the Lyceum Theatre (in 
1825), after which he brought out several musical 
pieces—among them “Charles the Twelfth,” in which was 
the popular ballad “Rise, gentle Moon.” His chief success, 
however, was the opera of “The Mountain Sylph,” brought 
out at the Lyceum Theatre in 1834. This work contains 
some very beautiful music, largely characterised by melody 
of an essentially vocal style. The song “ Farewell to 
the Mountain” had great popularity, the opera itself 
having met with distinguished and prolonged success, 
which was followed by unjust neglect during many past 
years. Other operatic works by Barnett were his “Fair Rosa- 
mund” (1837) and “ Farinelli” (1838), both containing some 
excellent music, which, however, soon ceased to hold the stage. 
Among many unpublished compositions left by the deceased 
composer is the score of “ Kathleen,” an opera on an Irish 
subject, which competent judges who have seen the score 
pronounce to be his best work. The libretto, we believe, was 
written by Sheridan Knowles. Several collections of songs 
by Barnett—notably his “ Lyrical Illustrations of the Modern 
Poets"—are replete with charm of style and expression ; 
as are many hundreds of detached vocal pieces produced 
by him. Barnett, when young, wrote a symphony and 
quartets, which remain unpublished ; and he also composed 
religious music, among which is an oratorio, “The Omni- 
presence of the Deity.” It is to be hoped that some atone- 
ment will be made for the neglect with which Barnett’s music 
has long been treated. 

In 1837 John Barnett married a daughter of Lindley, the 
eminent violoncellist, and during many past years the com- 
poser had been settled at Cheltenham as a teacher of the vocal 
art. 


soon 


Mr. Edward Crossley, M.P., has contributed £250 towards 
the extension fund of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, which now 
amounts to £31,500. The sum required is £40,000. 

Including the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, some four 
hundred friends of the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home at Notting- 
hill attended the triennial ball, held on April 21, on its behalf, 
in the Whitehall Rooms of the Hétel Métropole. 
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THE FASTING MAN. 
At three o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday, April 26, the 
term of fc-ty days which Signor Succi was to endure without 
eating any food came to its end, having begun at that hour 
of the day on March 17. The sequestered and canopied space 
in the Royal Aquarium at Westminster, prepared for his 
abode, has been daily visited by numbers of people, willing to 
pay an extra fee, and their curiosity has been gratified by seeing 
an Italian gentleman, of sallow complexion and evidently, 
though muscular, without an ounce of spare flesh, neatly dressed 
and seeming quite at his ease, sitting at a small table raised 
upon a platform, behind which is the bed where he sleeps at 
night. Ata lower table sit two or three gentlemen supposed 
to look after the business, with whom may be associated some 
volunteer belonging to the medical profession—if not a quali- 
fied practitioner, it may be a student of the medical school of 
one of the London hospitals ; but we are unable to state what 
official authority, from the recognised staff of any of those insti- 
tutions, has made itself in any degree responsible for observing 
a case of such great scientific interest. The only professional 
gentleman who gives his name, so far, to authenticate the case 
is Mr. G. N. Robins, of 46, Marsham-street, M.R.C.S. London 
and L.R.C.P. Edinburgh, who signs a daily bulletin exhibited 
at the entrance, testifying the results of his examination, the 
accuracy of which there is no reason to doubt. For example, 
on Monday. April 21, the thirty-fifth day of this trial, it was 
certified, by the usual report of tests, that Signor Succi 
was “slightly weaker,” that his pulse was 52, his respira- 
tion 1%, his temperature 97-4, his weight 951b. 50z.; his 
muscular strength of hand - compression, by the dynamo- 
meter, equivalent to 47 kilogrammes ; and his lung-power, by 
the spirometer, 1500 cubic centimetres. It was further stated 
that he had remained in bed all day on the Sunday, and in the 
night had slept, at intervals, about seven hours and a half; 
that he had drunk, in the day, ordinary water to the amount 
of 15) oz. weight, 10 oz. of Kaiserbrunnen alkaline 
table-water ; that an emetic of warm water had been admin- 
istered, causing a return of 8} oz.; and that an enema had 
been applied, at ten in the morning, the result of which 
was specified. We are told, by those who conduct the exhibi- 
tion, that Signor Succi has eaten nothing, and has not taken, 
in any way, a particle of nutritious food, since March 17; and, 
though it is generally not easy to prove a negative, they may 
be prepared with evidence that would satisfy a jury of the 
truth of this assertion, In the meantime, some people will 
suspend their judgment; and the evidence, when fully set 
forth and authenticated, to the effect that Signor Succi cannot 


besides 








possibly have taken food, must be criticised by the ordinary 
rules of historical or judicial inquiry. Without anticipating 
the verdict of public opinion, we present two Illustrations of 
this remarkable affair, leaving our readers to think of it as 
they may. Giovanni Succi, who is thirty-seven years of age, 
is a native of Cesenatico, in the province of Forli, in the 
Romagna ; he is son of a sailor, and was brought up to a 
sea-faring life, but had some college education, and became a 
banker's clerk in Rome ; he afterwards travelled extensively 
in East Africa, was employed as commercial agent at Zanzibar, 
in 1880, by the Italian African Company, visited the Comoros 
Islands and Madagascar, the Portuguese dominions, Natal. 
and the Cape. He invented an elixir, distilled from herbs, of 
which he is allowed to take twenty or thirty drops every day 
in his fasting trials,as it contains no nutritive matter, butis only 
an anodyne. The newspaper accounts of his repeated abstinences 
from food at Milan, Paris, and Florence, during thirty days on 
2ach occasion, likewise at Barcelona, Madrid, Lisbon, Rouen,and 
Brussels, since 1886, have gained celebrity ; and the Academy of 
Florence awarded him a diploma of scientific merit. If his 
pretensions should be endorsed with equal authority in 
London, after the investigation and discussion that ought to 
follow this forty days’ exhibition at the Westminster 
Aquarium, Signor Succi’s fame will have been secured all 
over Western Europe. There are no signs of his being 
likely to kill himself by these experiments. The close 
confinement, day and night, to a gas-lighted, ill-ventilated 
apartment in the Royal Aquarium might have been expected 
to injure his health ; but we do not hear that itis so. He has 
lost weight 30 lb. 14 0z., and three quarters of an inch height. 
Signor Succi is a smoker, and is permitted to solace himself 
with a pipe or cigar whenever he pleases, but does not 
smoke so much as he used to do. He talks little, but 
reads the newspapers, and writes autographs for sale 
with copies of his portrait. An attendant showman dis- 
courses to the crowd of visitors. The managing director 
of the Aquarium says he cannot, if he would, force 
Signor Succi to take food. We feel sure that Signor 
Succi will never 

die of starvation, o 
however long may 

be the periods of 

his fasting exhi- 

bitions in future : 

he knows very 

well, all the time, 

what he is doing 

to himself. 
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VISITING THE FASTING MAN AT THE ROYAL AQUARIUM, WESTMINSTER. 
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MOMPUNGA, A LUSHAI CHIEF, AND MR. MURRAY, POLITICAL AGENT, TAKING THE OATH OF FRIENDSHIP. 





SKETCH BY LIEUTENANT H. W. G. COLE, 





28D GOORKHAS, STAFF OFFICER. 
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Mr. Parnell had a large audience, comprising Mr. Gladstone 
(who listened to the Home Rule leader, hand to ear), the 
Marquis of Hartington, Lord Randolph Churchill, and Mr. 
John Dillon (embrowned by his voyage from Australia), when 
he assailed Mr. Balfour's Irish Land Purchase Bill, and pro- 
posed a plan of his own, on the Twenty-first of April. The 
blonde-bearded chief of the Irish Nationalist Party spoke in 
his usual calm manner—a calmness eminently suggestive of 
the proverb that still waters run deep. In moving the 
rejection of the Ministerial measure, he characterised it as 
inadequate, that it would leave three fourths of 
the Irish Land Question unsettled, and lead to a possible 
expenditure of a hundred and twenty millions. The hon. 
member prefaced his own scheme with the declaration (rather 
astonishing to many of his hearers), “ We do not want to 
exterminate the Irish resident landowners: we have never 
felt any illwill to them individually.” He added: “ My pro- 
posal, shortly, is to give the landlord so many years’ purchase, 
reducing the rents of his judicial tenants—of this 55 per 
ceat of them—to a satisfactory amount. Let him then use 
the money in paying off the most onerous of his encum- 
brances. He will in that way, as I will show by-and-bye, 
increase his income on the one hand by getting rid of heavy 
payments of interest—as the Irish landlords have to pay a 
heavy rate for their mortgages—and he will give those of his 
tenants who are concerned in a settlement of the lands 
question the 30 per cent reduction for which they are 
clamouring, and without which it will be impossible ever 
to have peace in the agrarian relations of Ireland.” The 
Attorney-General for Ireland earnestly defended the Bill of 
the Government, which Sir George Trevelyan attacked ; and 
Mr. Albert Bright, in a promising maiden speech, incisively 
answered Mr. Parnell's arguments. It is needless to add that 
this eternal question of the Irish land grievance still holds 
the field. 

Afternoon tea, but without the agreeable accompaniment 
of a refreshing cup handed to one by a smiling hostess, 
occupied the attention of the Commons on the afternoon of 
April the Twenty-second. Mr. Picton was in favour of the 
total abolition of the Tea Duty. We should all be in favour 
of the “Free Breakfast Table” Mr. Bright advocated—if 
indirect taxation were not the least irksome and least 
oppressive form of impost. It is the direct levying of 
80 many pounds sterling at one fell swoop that is so 
crushing a burden to the great majority of taxpayers. It 
was clear from one earnestly delivered passage in Mr. Goschen’s 
judget speech that the Chancellor of the Exchequer sincerely 
sympathised with this large class of humble householders ; 
and it is to be hoped one may augur from his words that he 
will do his best to lighten the heavy load of direct taxation, 
which presses upon them with undue severity. 
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The Portrait of Admiral Sir Provo Wallis, G.C.B., is from 
a photograph by Messrs. Maull and Co., Piccadilly ; and that 
of the late Mr. John Barnett, from one taken at the “ County 
of Gloucester Studio,” Cheltenham. 

Primrose Day was celebrated in every part of the kingdom 
on April 19. In London the principal demonstration was at 
the Covent-Garden Theatre, where the annual meeting of the 
Grand Habitation of the Primrose League was held. Mr. 
Balfour gave the annual address, in the course of which he 
touched upon the administration of nearly every department 
of State. 
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SWEARING FRIENDSHIP WITH 
LUSHAI CHIEF. 
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OLD TAVERN SIGNS IN LONDON. 
The Library Committee of the City Corporation have recently 
added to the antiquarian collection at the Guildhall Museum 
signs of London inns or 
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“Bell,” in Knightrider-street, which bears the date 1668; the 
second, termed the “ Pill,” dated 1669, was removed from 
Messrs. Sutton’s warehouse, behind Bow Church, lately pulled 
down ; the third, representing a female head, came from a 
house in Paternoster Row ; it bears the date 1671. All three 
are in a good state of preservation. 


THE KENNEL CLUB DOG SHOW. 
The exhibition organised by the Kennel Club in conjanction 
with the Sportsman’s Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall 
closed on April 18, after a successful run. The champion 
classes and the prize dogs all through the show attracted 
much attention, the relative merits of the successful animals 
being keenly discussed. In the class for bloodhounds the first 
prize and the Rollo Challenge Shield went to Mr. E. Brough’s 
Bono, while Mr. W. K. Taunton's champion Hotspur and Mr. 
Court Rice’s Frigga won the chief prizes for mastiffs. Among 
the rough St. Bernards were many remarkably fine dogs, espe- 
cially Mr. Roberts's champion Pouf and Mr.S8. W. Smith’s Lady 
FlorisII. Mr.J.F. Smith’s champion Guide was awarded the first 
prize and 100gs.,and his Sans Peur a first prize, in their respec- 
tive classes in the smooth section. Mr. Farquharson’s Newfound- 
land Eastbury took first prize and cup ; and his Angel, Watch- 
man, and Leda also second prizes. In the bulldog class, Mr. 
Woodiwiss’s champion British Monarch was first in the 
challenge class; and among other prize-winners was Mr. 
Beresford-Hope’s Bedgebury Lion. Dachshunds were a good 
class, the first prize and cup going to Mr. Jones's champion 
Jackdaw. ‘There was a fain show of Basset-hounds, but Mr. E. 
Millais and Mrs. C. C. Ellis carried all before them. Mr. Millais 
was first in both the challenge classes with Merlin and Flora. 
In the open classes, Mrs. Ellis secured two first prizes, each 
with her Napoleon II. and Xena; Napoleon also gained a 
special prize. The two Samoyede sledge-dogs exhibited by the 
Prince of Wales were much admired, and secured a first prize. 


On the invitation of the Bishop of Bedford, a large gather- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen met in the Egyptian Hall of the 
Mansion House, on April 21, at the tenth annual meeting of 
the East London Church Fund. On the ever-present question 
of the condition of the poor there was some practical speaking. 

The report, order of merit, and full results of the thirty- 
second examination which has been conducted by the Cam- 
bridge syndicate have been issued, and show the work which 
the University is doing in connection with middle-class educa- 
tion, not only in England and Wales, but in a number of 
important colonies. 

An experimental trip was made, on April 21, in connection 
with the Pullman car service from Waterloo to Bournemouth, 
which is to be commenced on May 1. The Duchess of Albany 
was one of the passengers ; and at Bournemouth, which was 
en féte, she distributed prizes at an Industrial Loan Exhibi- 
tion and paid a visit to the Jubilee Hospital. 
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ON THE LINKS OF FORTH. 

A fair sight in the morning sunshine from the walls of 
Stirling Castle are the silver windings of the Forth. Away 
eastward, link beyond link, they stretch like the loops ofa 
shining chain, till far off between the masts of Grangemouth 
and the quaint red roofs of Culross they are lost in the silver 
waters of the sea. Seven miles away as the swan flies. these 
towns are twenty-one miles off by the river, so curiously does it 
double back upon itself. Rich and level is the strath through 
which it winds, orchards and red-roofed farms breaking here 
and there the green of the fertile fields. So rich, indeed, is 
the soil of that strath that in ancient days it gave rise 
to a saying, “A link o’ the Forth is worth an earldom 
o’ the North.” The river itself was the boundary of the 
wild North long ago, and, with the Ochil Hills rising abrupt 
above, formed the natural moat and rampart of the ancient 
kingdom of Scots. From the time when, somewhere near, 
Ossian’s heroes drove south the Roman Caracul, till in 1715 
the Jacobites of the north came down to meet. Argyle close by 
on the Sheriffmuir, the passage of the river has continually 
been disputed as a vital thing ; and the nearest link is known 
yet by the name of a Highland King who a thousand years 
ago won a battle there over his enemies of the south. Cam- 
it is called, is the field of Kenneth IL, who 
defeated there and drove back Wrad, King of the 
Picts. Of later date than that, however, this crook of the 
Forth holds the reminiscence of a strange tragedy—one of the 
unsolved mysteries of Scottish history. 

The spot has an illustrious historic page of its own. Here, 
in 1147, David I., that “sair sanct for the crown,” as his 
successor. James I., called him, founded the Abbey of Stirling. 
Settled on rich land to begin with, the monks of &t. 
Augustine made the best use of their opportunities, and to 
the present day the soil of the neighbourhood gives evidence 
of their generous cultivation. The Church of St. Mary of 
Stirling, as its name was, profited so by circumstances that 
presently it was known as one of the wealthiest ecclesiastical 
houses in Scotland. So prosperous, indeed, did it become that 
its religious character could save it from envious 
hands, and it was pillaged thrice—in the days of Wallace, of 
David IT., and of Robert Il.—before its final destruction at 
the Reformation in 1559. Upon that event the ruined abbey, 
with the lands about it, was ceded to the powerful Earl of 
Mar. By that nobleman it was chiefly used as a quarry to 
furnish stones for the building of his famous house, “ Mar’s 
Work,” standing yet in ruins on the castle hill of Stirling; and, 
between his proceedings and the proceedings of those who 
followed his example, presently of the ancient religious house 
by the Forth little was left but the bell-tower and the 
columbarium. Rubbish-heaps covered the spot for centuries, 
and a picturesque scattering of cottars’ gardens and red-tiled 
dwellings invaded the sacred precincts. It was not till more 
than 300 years after its destruction—that is, till some thirty 
years ago—that public interest in the place reawakened. It 
was remembered then that within the abbey walls the early 
Scottish Parliaments had held their sittings; that here, in 
1326, came together that national assembly which swore 
fealty to the son of King Robert Bruce, and settled the 
suecession upon the Stewart line; and that here, with his 
spouse, according to tradition, lay buried the victim of a veiled 
fate, fifth of that tragedy-haunted race. 

A place of pregnant memories like these was worthy of 
exploration, and accordingly pick and shovel were presently 
at work upon the spot. Slowly the rubbish was cleared away, 
and gradually were brought again to light the foundations of 
the walls set there by reverent hands seven hundred years 
before. In this way church and chapter house, cloisters and 
refectory were inade out; but the chief interest lay ata spot 
in front of the high altar. Here, directed by popular tradition, 
the workmen removed the débris carefully, and presently they 
came upon a large block of limestone. ‘This was raised, and 
on the floor of the vault below, among the fragments, black 
with age, of what had once been coffins of oak, they found the 
remains of two persons. Then the explorers knew that they 
had discovered the Royal tomb, and that the remains upon 
which they looked were those of the murdered James III. 
and his consort, that earlier “ sea-king’s daughter from over 
the sea,” Princess Margaret of Denmark. The slab of lime- 
stone above the vault was found broken, and there were signs 
that sacrilegious hands, probably at the time of the abbey’s de- 
struction, had rifled the tomb ; but the remains themselves still 
lay where they had been placed nearly four hundred years before. 

A tragic secret, it could not be forgotten, lay sealed for ever 
and silent among those mouldering bones. What strange story 
of revenge or ambition might not be brought to light, could 
the features be known which last met the startled and terror- 
struck eyes of the King—whose face it was that suddenly 
revealed itself to him as, lying stunned on that rude miller’s 
bed at Sauchieburn, the assassin’s dagger flashed into his heart ? 

The events of that fatal June day in 1488 rise again to 
sight. It was the first of those years 88 which for four 
centuries, strangely, were to prove fatal to the House of 
Stewart. A pageant of Sturm und Drang one sees under the 
lift of that far-off mediwval sky—-the King’s return from 
raising an army in Fife; the refusal of Shaw, the traitorous 
governor of Stirling Castle, to admit him and his forces ; Lord 
Lindsay's gift upon the spot of the grey horse that “ would 
beat every other horse in Scotland provided the King could 
keep his seat”; the clash of the closing thousands, the forces 
of James and of the Barons, at Sauchieburn ; and the flight 
from battle of the faint-hearted King, unable even to manage 
his steed ; then the dropping of her pitcher by the terrified 
woman drawing water at the mill-dam; the startled swerve 
of the galloping horse at the spot ; and the heavy crashing 
to earth of the King in-his plates of mail. The last scene 
follows: the revival of the thrown man, bruised and faint, on 
the rough bed in the mill; his imprudent revelation to the 
miller’s wife, “I was your King this morning”; the good 
woman's still more thoughtless cry at the door for “ A priest 
to confess the King”; and the entry of that mysterious 
unknown—“ I am a priest.” 

To this day no man knows the assassin’s name. Many there 
were who might wish the death of the King, That morning, 
on discovering the perfidy of the Governor ofStirling, and the 
delivery by the latter of the person of the King’s son to the in- 
surgent Barons, James had uttered the threat : “ If I live, thou 
shalt be rewarded according to thy deserts.” And among the 
riches hoarded in the Royal coffers a portion, doubtless, had been 
got by bitter means. Or some Uriah the Hittite—who knows /— 
escaped from his post in the battle’s front, may have found the 
moment apt for his revenge. But, whether the deed was done 
by the hand of some obscure private enemy, or by one of the 
determined three who were seen spurring after the King from 
the battle, will probably never now be known. 

A new monument erected over the tomb of her ancestors, 
by command of her Majesty Queen Victoria, now marks the 
resting-place of James III. at Cambuskenneth; and the 
visitor, recalling the vicissitudes of those troubled times, and 
the strange tragedy of that day four centuries ago, can only 
sigh in pity, amid his conjectures as he turns away, Requiescat 
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NATURE’S FITFUL MOMENTS: SKETCHES AT THE KENNEL CLUB DOG SHOW. 
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PART II.—CHAPTER XIII. 
THE DRAMATIST. 

F Mrs. Elstree was Armorel’s official and authorised 
companion, her private unpaid companion was Effie 
Wilmot. ‘The official companion was resident in the 
chambers, and was seen with her charge at the theatres 

and concerts. The private unpaid companion went about with 
her all day long, sat with her in her own room, knew what she 
thought, and talked with her of the things she loved to discuss. 
So that, though the representative of Order and Propriety had 
less to do, the unpaid attachée had a much more lively 
time. Fortunately, the official companion was best pleased 
when there was nothing todo. In those days, when London was 
as yet an unknown land to both of them, the girls went together 
to see things. Nobody knows what a great quantity of things 
there are to see in London when you once set yourself seriously 
to explore this great unknown continent. Captain Magalhaens 
himself, crossing the Pacific Ocean for the first time, did not 
experience a more interesting and exciting time than these two 
girls in their walks in and about the great town, new to both. 
‘They were as ravenous as American tourists beginning their 
European round. And, like them, they consulted their 
saedeker, their Hare, and their Peter Cunningham. Pictures 
there are, all about the West-End; museums, with every kind 
of treasure ; historic houses—alas! not many ; libraries ; 
art galleries of all kinds; cathedrals, churches, ancient and 
modern ; old streets, whose paving-stones are inscribed in the 
closest print with the most wonderful recollections ; old sites, 
broken fragments, even. Every morning the two girls 
wandered forth, sometimes not coming home until late in the 
afternoon. ‘Then Effie went back to her lodging, and spent 
the evening working at her verses, while Armorel practised 
her violin, or read and dreamed away the time opposite her 
companion, who sat for the most part in silence, gazing into 
the firelight, lying back in her easy-chair beside the fire. 

These ramblings belong to another book—the Book of 
the Things Left Out. I could show you, dear reader, many 
curious and interesting places visited by these two pilgrims, 
but one must not in this place write these down, because 
Armorel’s story is not Armorel’s history. Let us always be care- 
ful to distinguish. Besides, the events which must be related 
destroyed, as you will see, the calm and tranquillity necessary 
for the proper enjoyment of such ramblings. First, this dis- 
covery concerning the pictures. Who can visit old churches and 
museums with a mind full of wrath and bitterness? So wrath- 
ful was Armorel in considering the impudence of the fraud she 
had discovered: so bitter was she in considering the cowardice 
[AU Rights Reserved.) 
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of her old hero: that she even failed to observe the unmis- 
takable signs of trouble which at this time showed themselves 
in her friend’s face. If not a beautiful face, it was expressive. 
When the projecting forehead showed a thick black line: 
when the deep-set eyes were ringed with dark circles: when 
the pale cheeks grew paler and more hollow: and when the 
girl, who was generally so bright and animated, became silent 
and distraite, something was wrong. 

** What is it, Effie ?’’ Armorel asked, waking up. ‘‘ I have 
asked you three questions, and have received no answer. And 
you are looking ill. Has anything gone wrong’’’ 

“Oh!” cried Effie, ‘Sit is horrid! You are in trouble 
of your own, and you want me to add to them by telling you 
about mine.”’ 

**T am in trouble, dear. And it makes me selfish and blind. 
You know partly what it is about. It is about the Life that 
has gone wrong. I have found out why and how. But I 
cannot tell you. Never mind. Tell me about yourself.”’ 

‘*It is more about my brother than myself. You know 
that Archie has been writing a play *”’ 

‘Yes. You write verses which you have never shown me ; 
and your brother writes plays. I shall see both some day, 
perhaps.”’ 

‘* Whenever you like. But Archie has now finished his 
play.”’ 

7 ar 

**'That means to him more than I can possibly tell you. He 
has been living for that play, and for nothing else. It has 
filled his brain day and night. Never was so much trouble 
given to a play before, Iam sure. It is himself.’’ 

**T understand.”’ 

**Well—then—you will understand also what he feels 
when he has been told that his play is utterly worthless.”’ 

‘* Who told him that? ”’ 

‘*A great authority—a writer of great reputation—the 
only living writer whom we have ever known.”’ 

‘* Well—but—Effie, if a great authority says this, it is 
frightful.’’ 

‘*It would be, but for one thing, which you shall hear 
afterwards. However, he did confess that some of the 
situations were fine. But the dialogue, he said, was unfitted 
for the stage, and no manager would so much as look at the 
play.’’ 

‘Poor Archie! What a dreadful blow! What does he 
say?’ 

‘*He is utterly cast down. He sits at home and broods. 
Sometimes he swears that he will tear up the thing and throw 
it into the fire; sometimes he recovers a little of his old 
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confidence in it. He will not eat anything, and he does not 
sleep; and [ can find nothing to say that will comfort him. 
If | knew anyone who would give him another opinion-— the 
play cannot be so bad. Armorel, will you read the play ?”’ 

‘* But, my dear, I am no critic. What would be the good 
of my reading it ?”’ 

‘I would rather have your criticism than’’—she hesitated 
‘than anylody’s. Because you can fcel—and you have the 
artist’s soul; and everybody has not, though he may paint 
such beautiful pictures,”’ she added rather obscurely. 

** Well, I will read the play, or hear him read it, if you 
think it will do him any good, Effie. I will go with you at 
once.”’ 

‘Oh! will you, really? Archie will be shy at first. The 
last criticism caused him so much agony that he dreads 
another. But yours will be sympathetic, at least. You will 
understand what he meant, even if he has not succeeded 
poor boy !—in putting on the stage what was in his heart 
When he sees that you do feel for him, it will be different. 
Qh! Armorel!’’—the tears rose to her eyes—‘‘ you cannot 
know what that play has been to both of us. We have talked 
over every situation: we have rehearsed all the dialogue. I 
know it by heart, I think. I could recite the whole of it, 
straight through. We have cried over it, and laughed over it. 
I have dressed dolls for all the parts, and one of us made them 
act while the other read the play. And, after all, to be told 
that it is worthless! Oh! Itisashame! It isashame! And 
it isn’t worthless. It is a great, a beautiful play. It is full 
of tenderness, and of strength as well.”’ 

‘ Let us go at once, Effie.’’ 

‘* What a good thing it was for me that the Head of the 
Reading Room sent me to you! [I little thought ry was going 
to make such a friend ’’—she took Armorel’s hand—‘‘ We had 
no friends—Yes, there was one, but he is no true friend. We 
have had no friends at all, and we thought to make our way 
without any.”’ 

**' You came to London to conquer the world—such a great 
giant of a world—you and your brother, Jack the Giant 
Killer.” 

‘‘Ah! But we had read, somewhere, that the world is a 
good-natured giant. He only asks to be amused. If you make 
him laugh or cry, and forget, somehow, his own troubles— the 
world is full of troubles—he will give in at once. Archie was 
going to make him laugh and cry; I was going to tickle him 
with pretty rhymes. But you may play for him, act for him, 
dance for him, paint for him, sing for him, make stories for 
him—anything that you will, and he will be subdued. That is 
what we read, and we kept on repeating this assurance to each 
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‘ hie sat up, and began to place his dolls while Effie read 
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and recited the play, watching Armorel’s face 
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mof the acts, Effie went on, her soft rising and 

the passion indicated but repressed; and Archie 

d. and moved his groups, and the audience of one sat 
but not unmoved 

* What??? she cried, springing to her feet and clasping her 
hands. It is easy for this fine gesture to become theatrical 
and unreal, but Armorel was never unreal. ‘‘ He dared to call 
this splendid play—this glorious play—oh, this beautiful, 
sweet, and noble play !’’—here Archie's eyes began to fill, 
and his lips to quiver: he was but a young dramatist, and 
of praise he had as yet had none—‘‘he dared to call this 
worthless ? ”’ 

** He said it was utterly worthless,’’ said Effie. 

‘* He said,’’ Archie added, ‘‘that the language was wholly 
unfitted for the stage. And then—then—after he’d said that, 
he offered to give me fifty pounds for it.”’ 

‘* Fifty pounds for a play quite worthless f 

‘On the condition that he was to bring it out himself if he 
pleased, under his own name.”’ 

‘Oh! but this is monstrous! Can there be,’’ asked 
Armorel, thinking of the pictures, ‘‘ two such men in London ?*’ 

‘* Tf I would let him call it hisown! He wants to take my 
play —mine—to do what he likes with it—to bring it out as if 
it was hisown! Never! Never! I would rather starve first.”’ 

** What did you tell him?’ ”’ 

** He said that he would wait for an answer. 
him none as yet.”’ 

‘*When you do,’’ said Armorel, ‘‘ let there be no hesitation 
or possibility of mistaking. Oh! If I could tell you a thing 
that I know!”’ 

**] will put it quite plainly. Effie, am I the same man? 
I feel transformed. What a difference it makes only to think 
that, perhaps, after all, one is not such a dreadful failure !”’ 
In fact, he Poke d transformed. The trouble had gone out of 
him—out of his face—out of his hair—out of his clothes—out 
of his attitude. Armorel even fancied that his limp day- 
before-yesterday’s collar had become white and starched 
again. That may have been meve fancy, but joy certainly 
produces very strange effects. 

**T would have sent an answer before,’’ he said, ‘‘ but it is 
so unlucky for Effie. This great man—this critic—is the only 
editor who would ever take her verses. And now, of course, 
he will be offended, and will never take any more.’’ 

** He shall not have any more,’’ said Effie, with red cheeks. 

“Oh! But that would be horribly mean. Well, Archie, 
I will begin by taking advice. I know a dramatic critic —his 
name is Stephenson. I will ask him what you should do next, 
and I will ask him about your verses, Effie, too—those verses 
which you are always going to show me.” 

‘“*I tell her,”’ said her brother, ‘‘that she will easily find 
another editor. You would say so too, if you were to see 
her verses. I am always telling her she ought to show them 
to you.”’ 

The poet blushed. 
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Not a bit more,’’ Mrs. Elstree replied. She had of course 
taken the most comfortable chair by the fire. ‘* Not a bit, my 
dear Alec What is more, I never shall have any influence 
over her A society girl I could know what she 
wants, and girl as 


charge of 


mouths ¢ 
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‘She is a woman, I suppose 
ing position on his own hearthrug, tov 
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‘Therefore, you think, open to 
She is a woman, and yet, strange to say 
‘* Rubbish ! It is because you are 
less to find out the weak point.’ 

‘lo return, Alec have failed. I have no influence at all 
upon this girl. I have spent hours and hours in singing your 
praise. I have enlarged upon the absolute necessity of giving 
you a rest from business cares. I have proposed that she and 
I together—that was the way [ put it hould buy a share in 
the paper, and that she should advance my half. Oh! I grew 
elo jue nt on the glorv that two women thus coming to the relief 
of a man like yourself would achieve in after-years. I tried to 
speak from my heart, Alec.’? The woman caught his hand, 
but he drew it away. ‘Oh! you deserve no help. You ar 
hard-hearted, and you are selfish: you have broken every 
promise you have made me: you spend everything in selfish 
pleasures: you leave me almost without assistance ”’ 

“When I have got you into the easiest and most luxtrious 
berth that can be imagined; when I have asked you for 
nothing but a simple ”’ : 

‘* Yes, dear Alec, but you see that an honest acknowledg- 
ment would be worth all this goodness. Well, I say that I 
spoke from my heart, because in spite of all I was proud of 
my man—mine, yes, though Philippa still imagines, poor 
wretch !”’ 

‘**Do leave my cousin’s name out of it, will you, Zoe?’ he 
said, a little less roughly. 

‘*T am proud of the man who is acknowledged to be the 
cleverest man in London.’’ She got up and began to walk 
about the studio. She stopped before the picture. ‘‘ Do you 
know, Alec—I am not a critic, but I can feel a thing—that this 
is quite the best work you have ever done. Oh! Those waves, 
they live and dance; and those birds, they fly; and the air is 
so warm and soft !—you are a great painter. Odd! your girl is 
curiously like Armorel. One would fancy your model was 
Armorel at sixteen or so—a lovely girl she must have been 
then, and a lovely woman she is now.’’ Zoe left the picture 
and began to look at the papers on the table. ‘* What is this— 
the new story ° Is it good?” 

‘To you, Zoe, I may confess that it is as good as anything 
I have ever done.” 

‘*You are really splendid, Alec! What is this?’’ She 
took up a very neatly written page in his handwriting. 
“* Poetry ?”’ 

** Those are some verses for next week’s journal. 
there is no falling off there, Zoe.”’ 

** Have you got another copy *’ 

** There is the copy that has gone to the printers’.’’ 

**Then I will take this. It will do for a present—the 
autograph original draft of the poem—or I may keep it.”’ 

**Zoe, come back and sit down. We must talk seriously.” 

She returned and took up her old position by the fire. ‘As 
seriously as you please. It means something disagreeable 
something to do with money. Let us get it over. To go back 
to what we were saying, therefore. I cannot get you that 
money from Armorel. And at the very word of money sh« 
refers one to her lawyer. No confidence at all, as between friends 
who love each other. That is the position, Alec.’’ She sat 
with her hands clasped over her right knee. 

‘**T must have some money,’’ he said. 

** Then, as I have before remarked, Alec—make it 

** Tf one cannot have money, Zoe, one may get credit, which 
is sometimes just as good.”’ 

‘*T cannot help you in getting credit.’ 

“*Perhaps you can. You can help me, Zoe, by keeping 
quite quiet.”’ 

**Oh! I am always quiet. I have remained quiet for three 
years and more, while you flirt with countesses and cousins. 
How much more quiet do you wish me to remain? While you 
marry them ?”’ 

** Not quite that, my child. But next door to it. 
get engaged to one of them—to one who has money.”’ 

** Not—Philippa.’ 

**No—I told you befor 
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harping on Philippa?’ You see, if I can let it be understood 
that Iam going to marry an heiress, the difficulties will be 
tided over. ‘Therefore I shall get engaged to your charge 
Armorel Rosevean.”’ 

“Qh!’? Zoe received this proposition with coldness. 
‘*This is a charming thing for me to sanction, isn’t it?” 

‘* It will do you no harm.”’ 

**T have certainly endured things as bad.”’ 

** You see, Zoe, one could always break off the thing when 

time came.’’ 

‘ Certainly.”’ 

“And you would know all the time that it was a mere 

ence.”’ 

‘*T should certainly know that.’’ 

‘* Well; is there any other observation ? 

‘** You would make it an open engagement 
her have it publicly known ?”’ 

‘*Of course. The whole point is publicity. I 
known to be engaged to an heiress.”’ 

** And it would last ”’ 

‘*As long as might prove necessary. 
excuse at any time for breaking it off.’’ 

‘yr | could.”’ 

‘Just so. It really amounts to nothing at all. 

“To nothing at all!’’ Zoe neither raised her voice nor 
her eyes. ‘* Here is a man who proposes to pretend love and 
to win a girl’s affections, when he can never marry her. He 
also proposes to throw her over, as soon as she has served his 
purpose. It is nothing at all, of course! Alec, you are really 
a wonderful man !’’ , 

‘* Nonsense ! 

‘““No-—not every day. If 
London, you are also the most heartless. 

‘** You know that you can say what you please,’’ he replied, 
without any outward sign of annoyance. ‘‘ Even heroics.”’ 

‘But,’’ she said, nursing her knee and swinging back- 
wards and forwards, ‘‘ we have forgotten one thing—the most 
important thing of all, in fact. My poor boy, there is no more 
chance of your being engaged to Armorel than of your enter- 
ing into the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

‘“Why?’” 

“Other girls you might catch: you are tall and big and 
handsome; and you have the reputation of being so very, 
very clever. Most girls would be carried away. But not 
Armorel. She is not subdued by bigness in men, and she 
doesn’t especially care for a clever man. She is actually so 
old-fashioned—think of it !—that she wants—character,”’ * 

“Well! What objection would that raise, I should like to 
know ?”’ 

Zoe laughed softly and swe¢ tly. 

‘*Don’t you see, dear Alec ? 
Armorel explain to you.”’ 
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go about with 


must be 


One could find an 


The thing is done every day.”’ 
you are the cleverest 


man in 


Oh! But you must let 
I1.—CHAPTER XV. 


ONE. 


PART 
NOT TWO MEN, BUT 


Great is the power of coincidence. Things have got a habit of 
happening just when they are most likely to be useful. It is 
not on the stage alone that the long-lost uncle turns up, or 
the long-missing will is found in the cupboard. And you 
cannot invent for fiction anything half so strange as the daily 
coincidence of common life. A_ tole rably long experic nce of 
the common life has convinced me of this great truth. There- 
fore, the coincidence which happened to Armorel on the vi ry 
day when the young dramatist unfolded his griefs will not, by 
wise men, be thought at all strange. ; 

It was in the evening. She was sitting with her companion, 
thinking over Archie and his play. Was it really good? Was 
it good enough to hold the stage, and to command the atten- 
tion of the audience ¥ To her it seemed asingularly beautiful, 
poetical, and romantic piece. But Armorel was of a lowly and 
humble mind. She knew that she had no experience in things 
dramatic. Had it been a picture, now— 

“Oh!” cried her companion, suddenly starting upright in 
the cushioned chair where she was lying apparently asleep, 
‘*T had almost forgotten. My dear, 1 have got a present for 
you.”’ 

‘* From yourself, Zoe ?”’ 

“Yes; from myself. It isa present which cost me nothing, 
but is worth a good deal. ‘The making of it cost nobody any- 
thing. Yet it is a very precious thing. The material of which 
it is made is worth nothing. Yet the thing is worth anything 
you please.”’ 

‘*Tt must be a picture, then.”’ 

“Tt isa Work of Art, but not a picture. Guess again.’’ 

‘*No; I will not guess any more. May I have it without 
guessing ?’’ 

Zoe held in her hands a small roll of blue paper. This she 
now opened, and gazed at the writing upon it with idolatry: 
but it hardly carried conviction with it—perhaps it was a little 
overdone, 

‘* Least imaginative of girls,’ she said. It pleased her to 
consider Armorel’s refusal to join in that little scheme of hers 
as proving a lack of imagination. ‘‘ I have brought you, though 
you do not deserve it, what any other girl in London would 
a dance, perhaps, to obtain, and you shall 


” 


give—would give 
have it for nothing. 

‘*T want to hear what it is.’ 

** Tt is nothing less, Armorel, nothing less—I got it to-day 
from the table in his studio—than an autograph: it is the 
copy used by the printers—an autograph poem of Alec’s ! 
autograph poem, as yet unpublished.”’ 

‘*Is that all ?”’ replied the least imaginative of girls. ‘* You 
must nut give it to me, really. You will value it far more than 
I shall. Besides, I suppose it is to be published some day.”’ 

** But the original manuscript—the autograph poem, dear 
child! Don’t you know the value of such a thing’ Take it. 
You shall be enriched in spite of yourself. Take it and put it 
aside somewhere in your desk, in some safe place. Heavens! 
if one had the autograph of a poem of Byron, for example !”’ 

‘*Mr. Feilding is not Byron,’’ said Armorel, coldly. ‘‘He 
may write pretty feminine verses, but he is not Byron. Thank 
you, however. I will take it, and I will keep it and value it 
because you think it valuable. I do not suppose the auto- 
graph verses of small poets are worth keeping; but still—as 
you value it.’’ 

This was very ungracious and ungrateful. But she was 
really tired of Mr. Feilding’s praises, and after the discovery 
of the pictures, and after the strange story she had heard only 
that morning—no; she wanted to hear no more, for the 
present, of the praises of this man—the cleverest man in 
London! 

However, she unrolled the paper, and began to read the 
contents, at first carelessly. Then, ‘‘Oh! what is this?’’ she 
cried. 

** What is what?” 

** This is a copy.”’ 

They were the same words as she had used concerning the 
pictures, She remembered this, and a strange suspicion seized 
her. ‘A copy,’’ she repeated, wondering. 

“A copy? Notatall. They are the verses which are to 
appear in the next number of the journal—or the numbcr 
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after next. Alec’s own verses, of course. Sweetly pretty, I 
think : what makes you say that they are copied ¢ ’ 

‘*T thought that I had seen them— something like them 
somewhere before.’’ She went on reading. As she read she 
remembered the lines more clearly. 

**What is the matter, Armorel?’’ asked Zoe. ‘* What 
makes you look so fierce? Heaven help your husband when 
you look like that!” 

** Did I look fierce? It must have been something that I 
remembered. Yes—that was it.’’ 

**May I read the verses again?’’ Zoe read them, sus- 
piciously. There was something in them which had startled 
Armorel. What wasit’ She could see nothing to account 
for this emotion. Certainly she was not fond of poetry, and 
failed to appreciate the fine turns and subtle tones, the 
felicitous phrase and the unexpected thought with which the 
poet delights his readers. In this little poem she could find 
nothing but a few jingling rhymes. Why should Armorel 
behave so strangely ? 

‘** What is it, my dear?’ she asked again. 

**Something I remembered—nothing of any importance. 

‘*Armorel, has Alec said anything to you? Has he—has 
he wanted to make love to you? @e he offended you by 
speaking ?”’ 

‘“No. There has been no question of love-making between 
us, and there never will be.’’ 

‘*Qne cannot say.’’ Zoe looked at the matter from expeii- 
ence. ‘One can never say. Men are strange creatures ; and 
Alec certainly thinks a great deal of you.”’ 

‘*T cannot imagine his making love—any more than I can 
imagine his painting a picture or writing a poem. Perhaps he 
would make love as he paints.”’ 

‘** Well, he paints very well.” 

‘Very well indeed, I dare say.”? She got up. ‘I am 
going to leave you to-night, Zoe. I want to go to my own 
room. I have things to write. You don’t mind ’”’ 

**My dear child, mind! Of course, one would rather have 
your company. But since you must leave me ’’—she sank 
back in her chair witha sigh. ‘‘Give me that book, dear—if 
you please—the French novel. When one has been married 
one can read French novels without trying to conceal the fact. 
They are mostly wicked, and sometimes witty. Not always. 
Good-night, dear. I shall not expect you back this evening.”’ 

Armorel, in her own room, opened the manuscript book of 
poems which Archie had given her, and found—the very last 
of all—the lines which she had remembered. She laid the 
precious autograph beside Effie’s poem. Word for word 
comma for comma—they were exactly the same. There was 
not the slightest difference. And again Armorel thought of 
the two pictures. 

Then she thought of the little dainty volume in white 
parchment containing the Second Series of ‘‘ Voice and Echo, 
by Alec Feilding.’’ She had tossed it aside, impatient with the 
man, when Zoe gave it to her. Now she looked for it, and 
found it after a little search. She opened it side by side with 
Effie’s manuscript book. Presently she found the page in 
Effie’s book which corresponded with the first page of the 
printed volume. ‘There were about thirty or forty poems in 
the little book: in the manuscript book there were double 
that number; but the same poems followed each othcr one 
after the other in the same order, and without the difference 
of a single word, both in book and manuscript. 

This discovery justifies my remarks about the common 
coincidences of daily life. 

Again Armorel remembered that Zoe possessed another 
volume—the First Series of ‘* Voice and Echo, by Alec 
Feilding.’’ It was lying—-she had seen it in the afternoon—in 
the drawing-room. She went in search of it, and returned 
without waking her companion, who had apparently fallen 
asleep over her novel. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Elstree was not sleeping. She 
was broad awake, but she was curious. She desired to know 
what it all meant: why Armorel was suddenly struck with 
hardness, why her cheek burned, and her eyes flashed; and 
what she wanted in the drawing-room. She perceived that 
Armorel had come in search of Alec’s first volume of verse 
Oh! Alec’s first volume of verse. Now—what might Armorel 
want with that book ? 


” 





At the end of March it is light at about half past five 
Everybody is then in their soundest sleep. But at that hour 
Mrs. Elstree came softly out of her bed-room, wrapped in a 
dressing-gown, her feet in soft slippers of white wool, and 
looked at the books and papers on the table in Armorel’s room. 
There was a manuscript volume of verse, professing to be by 
one Effie Wilmot. There were also two printed little volumes, 
bound in white-and-gold, containing verses by one Alec Feild- 
ing. Strange and wonderful! ‘The verses in both books were 
exactly the same! Mrs. Elstree returned to bed, thoughtful. 


Armorel, for her part, when she returned to her own room, 
compared the first series of poems, as she had compared the 
second, with the manuscript book. And the first series, too, 
word for word, was the same as the earlier poems in the book. 

‘*Good heavens!”’ cried Armorel. ‘‘'The man steals his 
verses, as he steals his pictures! Poor Effie! She is as bad 
us Roland!” 

This was Thought the First. One has already seen how 
the three Thoughts treated her before. This time it was just 
the same. Thought the Second came next, and began to argue. 
A very capable logician is Thought the Second, once distin- 
guished for what Oxford men call Science. If, said Thought 
the Second, the manuscript and the volumes agree, it seems to 
show that Effie has copied the latter into her own book, and 
now tries to pass the poems off as her own. Such things 
have been done.. If this was the case—and why not ’— 
Effie would be, indeed, a girl full of deceit and desperately 
wicked. But then, how came Effie to have in her volume a 
poem hitherto unpublished, which was lying on Mr. Feild- 
ing’s table? Yet, surely, it was quite as probable that the 
girl should deceive her as that the man should deceive the 
world. 

Next. Thought the Third. This sage remarked calmly, 
‘‘'T’he man is full of villany. He has deceived the world in 
the matter of the pictures. Why not also in the matter of the 
poems? But let us consider the character of the verses. Take 
internal evidence.’’ Then Armorel read the whole series right 
through in the two little printed volumes. Oh! They were 
feminine. Only a woman could write these lines. Woman- 
hood breathed in every one. Now that the key was supplied, 
she understood. She recognised the voice, eager, passionate, 
of her friend. 

‘They are all Effie’s!’”’ she cried again; ‘“all—all. The 
man has stolen his verses as well as his pictures.”’ 

This discovery, when she had quite made up her mind that 
it was as true as the former, entirely fell in with all that Effie 
had told her concerning herself. She had sold her poems all 
to one editor—he was the only editor who would ever take 
them—and now she was afraid that he would take no more. 
Why ?—why ?—because—oh, now she understood all— because 
he wanted to be a dramatist in the same way that he was a 
painter and a poet, and neither Archie nor his sister would 








consent! ‘* Yes,’’ she said, ‘ he is, indeed, the cleverest man 
in London.”’ 

Before she went to bed that night she had devised a littl 
plan—quite an ingenious clever little plan. You shall hear 
what it was, and how it came off. 

To 1 continued, 


The subject of our Extra Supplement Engraving is certainly 
one that is suggestive of pleasant thoughts; for what can be 
pleasanter than a nice, happy-looking girl? Then we feel 
sure that her own thoughts must also be pleasant, which ought 
to make us happy, seeing the innocent countenance she pre- 
sents. To preserve a kindly sympathy with youth is the best 
consolation for worldly disappointments in later life: and 
faces like this are no unwelcome gift to the careworn elders, 
promising the endless renewal of fresh hope and joy in each 
succeeding generation. 


THE PHEASANTRY, ANGMERING PARK. 
The rearing of pheasants, which are, though highly privileged 
game, indulged in England with such domestic protection and 
assiduous provision that they can scarcely be deemed fra 
nature, is conducted in a systematic manner, and at much 
private cost, by many landed proprietors. Pheasant-eggs, 
which are a regular article of trade, packed in sweet bran, 
are procured and hatched usually by poultry hens, for which 
service Dorking hens are preferred. The hatching process, 
which may occupy twenty-two or twenty-four days, is care- 
fully superintended, and is sometimes assisted, after the first 
week, by damping with a sponge dipped in warm water. 
When hatched, the young pheasant chicks, with the hen, are 
brought out into the run, and are kept a few days under 
the coop, fed by the gamekeeper, to whose call they readily 
come, until they grow strong enough to be removed to 
the covert. The feeding, administered four times a day, 
is abundant and various, consisting of minced eggs and 
rabbit-flesh. with onions minced fine, barley, wheat, or maize, 
crumbled dog-biscuit, or rice, with plenty of green vegetables, 
turnip, savoy, or chickweed. At times, for medicinal pur- 
poses, a dose of sulphate of iron is put into the water for their 
drink. Really, after so much trouble and expense in rearing 
pheasants, there is no more excuse for the poacher who steals 
them, as if they were nobody's property. than for the common 
robber of a farmer’s hen-roost. Our Illustrations are from 
sketches made in the pheasantry of the Duke of Norfolk, 
at Angmering Park, Sussex. They show the collecting of 
pheasant-eggs in the covert ; the close rows of boxes in which 
they are placed with hens to sit on them; and the way in 
which they are examined, by inspecting them under a strong 
light, to test the progress of hatching; also the coops anil 
enclosures for the chickens, with partitions removable, at the 
proper time, to release them from the hen’s stepmotlierly care. 
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The State apartments of Windsor Castle are closed. 

General Sir Leicester Smyth, Umpire-in-Chief at the 
Volunteer Easter manceuvres at Portsmouth, has issued his 
award, deciding that the defending force accomplished the 
object they had in view, and that the balance of success was 
in their favour. He adds that the handling of the troops on 





ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN MAY. 
(From the Illustrated London Almanack.) 

The Moon rises on the 5th at 8h 26m p.m., and she will be some little distance 
to the right of Mars throughout the night. She passes the Meridian, or 
is due south, on the morning of the 6th at Th a.m., and the planet 43 
minutes later; she rises on the 6th at 9h 48m p.m., and will be to the left 
of the planet throughout the night. He will pass the Meridian on the 
morning of the 7th at Th 38m a.m., and the Moon 19 minutes later, She is 
near Jupiter on the morning of the 10th, and will be to the right of the 
planet; she passes the Meridian at 5h a.m. on the loth, and the planet 
145 minutes later; she will be to the left of Jupiter on the morning of the 
lith, The planet passes the Meridian on this morning at 5h 41m a.m., and 
the Moon 17 minutes later, The Moon is near both Merenry and Venus on 
the evening of the 19th, Mereury being a little higher and to the left of the 
Moon, and Venus a little higher than Mereury and some distance to the left 
of hin, She is very near Venus during the evening hours of the 20th, the 
planet being a little north of the Moon; Venus sets on this evening at 
9h 58m pm., and the Moon at 9h 45m pm. And she is near Saturn on the 
morning of the 26th. Her phases or times of change are : 


Full Moon on the 4that 9 minutes after 9h in the afternoon. 
Last Quarter - lith ,, 22 » t ” 

New Moon ae 18th ,, 19 99 8 

First Quarter » 26th ,, 34 10 


She is nearest to the Earth on the 8th, and most distant on the 24th, 

Mercury is anevening star, setting on the Ist at 9h 28m p.m., or 2h 7m 
after sunset; on the 5th, 6th, and 7th he sets at about 2h lim after sunset on 
each evening, being the largest intervals in the year, and favourably 
situated for observation; on the Lith at 9h 42m p.m., or 2h 6m after sun 
set; on the 16th at 9h 27m p.m., or Th 43m after sunset; on the 21st at 
8h 58m p.m., or lh 8m after sunset; on the 26th at 8h 2Im p.m. or 
23 minutes after sunset; and on the 28th at only 3 minutes after sunset. He 
is at his greatest eastern elongation (21 deg. 9 min.) on the 6th. near Venns 
on the 10th, stationary among the stars on the Isth. near the Moon on the 
19th, in descending node on the 22nd, and in inferior conjunction with the 
Sun on the 30th. 

Venus is an evening star, and sets on the 2nd at 9h &m p.m., or Th 45m 
after the Sun; on the 12th at 9h 36m p.m.,, or Ih 58m after the Sun; and 
on the 22nd at 10h 2m p.m.,, or 2h 10m after the Sun. She is near the Moon 
on the 19th, and in perihelion on the 29th, 

Mars rises on the 2nd at 10h 3m p.m., or 2h 40m after sunset; on the 
12th at 9h 17m p.m., or th 39m after sunset ; on the 22nd at 8h 27m p.m., or 
35 minutes after sunset; and on the 27th at 7h 59m p.m., or at about the 
same time as the Sun sets, He is near the Moon on the 6th, and in opposition 
to the Sun on the 27th, 

Jupiter rises on the Ist at Ih 49m a.m., or 2h 46m _ before the Sun; on 
the lith at Ih 12m a.m., on the 2Ist at Oh 33m a.m., and on the 3lst at 
1ih 55m p.m. He is in quadrature with the Sun on the Ist, near the Moon 
on the 11th, and stationary among the stars on the 3Ist. 

Saturn sets on the 2nd at 2h 38m a.m. on the 12th at lh 59m a.m., and 
on the 22nd at lh 20m a.m. He is in quadrature with the Sun on ths 19th, 
and near the Moon on the 26th. 
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OFF CANNES. 
Sojourners at Cannes who neither are the happy possessors of 
a yacht nor chance to have yachting friends in the vicinity, 
and yet wish to view the town and its environs from the sea, 
usually avail themselves of the services of the steamer which 
hourly leaves the harbour, and, for the moderate charge of 
one franc, conveys passengers to the Isles de Lérins, St. 
Honorat, and Ste. Marguerite. ‘These islands are immediately 
opposite to Cannes, and are situated, as will be surmised from 
the foregoing remarks, at no great distance from the coast. 
They are, however, vantage ground for scenery that cannot be 
surveyed in a similarly satisfactory manner from the Contin- 
ental terra firma. Far away to the east the horizon is bounded 
by the Maritime Alps, snowclad and tinted with exquisite 
oft-changing hues; to the west the Esterel Mountains, with 
their shadowy purple gorges, are clearly delineated against 
Provence’s azure sky ; nearer to us we see wooded eminences, 
and villages perched high upon their sides; and, towards the 
level of the sea, numerous white villas, half hidden in the 
semi-tropical foliage. gleam in the dazzling sunshine. ‘The 
coast-line is beautifully diversified, being a succession of 
picturesque promontories and bays 

Nor are the enchanting views to be seen from St. Honorat 
and Ste. Marguerite their sole attraction : they are no less 
historically than wsthetically interesting. On the land side 
of Ste. Marguerite, the larger of the two islands, upon the 
summit of an elevated rock, is situated the celebrated Fort 
Monterey. Here was imprisoned, for twelve years, from 1686 
to-1698, the unknown man whose face was hidden from his 
fellow-creatures by an iron mask. Shortly after his inearcer- 
ation at Ste. Marguerite, we read that the victim of this 
ghastly device attempted to communicate with the outer 
world by scratching some words on a silver plate, which he 
flung into a fisherman's boat that was moored beneath his prison 
window. ‘The fisherman carried the plate to the governor of 
the fortress, a Captain St. Mars, who anxiously inqnired of 
the finder if he could read. St. Mars received an answer in the 
negative. and an assurance that the writing had not been seen 
by any other person. However, disquieted and alarmed at the 
occurrence, he detained the fisherman for a week. ‘lhen, having 
ascertained beyond all doubt that the poor man was incapable of 
deciphering the writing, St. Mars dismissed him, remarking as 
he did so, “ It is fortunate for you that you are unable to read.” 
This event, we are told, caused the authorities to place two 
additional iron gratings in the window of the prison chamber, 
so that it now has three gratings, one behind the other, at 
equal distances within the space formed by the thickness of 
the walls. Notwithstanding this precaution, the mysterious 
captive, says another of the various anecdotes relating to him, 
contrived a second time to appeal to a chance passer-by for aid. 
One day a friar espied something white floating on the sea 
near the fortress. He secured the object, and, like the fisher- 
man who found the silver plate, he immediately took it to St. 
Mars. It proved to be a fine linen shirt, covered with writing 
upon the inside. “Have you,” demanded St. Mars, “ had the 
curiosity to read what is written here?” ‘The friar avowed 
that he had not, but had hastened to bring the garment 
to the prison. There could, of course, be no question of an 
ecclesiastic’s ability to peruse the strange missive, had he 
been so minded ; and it is a significant circumstance that, two 
days later, the friar was found dead in his bed. When the 
masked prisoner was removed from the island of St. Marguerite 
the walls of the chamber which he had occupied were, it is 
said, painted over, lest any words traced upon them might 
reveal the safely guarded secret of his identity. Well-nigh 
a couple of centuries have passed away since this ill-fated 
man died in the Bastille Prison at Paris ; yet time, the revealer 
of most mysteries, has failed to tell us who he was. It has 
been stated that his remains have been exhumed, and that it 
was then discovered that the head was not buried with the 
hody, so fearful, evidently, were his pitiless persecutors that 
their victim might chance to be identified even after his death 

Marshal Bazaine was imprisoned in Fort Monterey on 
Dec. 26, 1873. But, more favoured by destiny than his 
above-mentioned predecessor, he successfully effected his 
escape on the night of Ang. 9 in the following year. Looking 
at the rock on which the prison is built, we can see that 
the Marshal, if supplied with a rope ladder, and otherwise 
assisted by confederates, would encounter no insuperable 
difficulties in descending to the seashore beneath. 

At the seaward end of the island of St. Honorat stands a 
hoary, massive, romantic ruin. This building was a monastery, 
founded in the fifteenth century by St. Honoratius, Bishop of 
Arles, and from it the island derives its name. It was a 
fortress as well as a monastery in the vanished past, the 


monks having oftentimes to defend themselves against the 
attacks of the infidel Saracens. For the fair regic 
Mediterranean were ravaged for long ages by these piratical 
devastators ; hordes of whom, following in the wake of the 
victorious Moslems, poured into Europe in greater numbers 
after the overthrow of the Eastern Roman Empire at Con- 
stantinople in 1453. 

Comparatively near to St. Honorat is a reef of rugged 
reddish rock, called St. Ferréol. Our attention is at once 
arrested by St. Ferréol, because we are told it was the spot 
where Nicolo Paganini temporarily slept his last sleep. 
The marvellously gifted violinist died at Nice on May 27, 1840. 
Ilis son, who was with him at the time of his death, embarked 
with the body on board a ship, and sailed for Genoa, his father’s 
native place, intending there to bury him. But the Genoese 
ecclesiastical dignitaries objected to the interment of the 
reportedly demoniacal musician in their midst. Despite this 
interdiction, however, the body was about to be landed, when 
the municipal authorities refused to permit the burial. on 
account of Paganini’s death having resulted from cholera, 
which dread disease was raging in their city and all along 
the Riviera. For the same reason, the vessel bearing the 
distinguished dead was denied entrance at the harbours 
of both Marseilles and Cannes. Thus, everywhere refused 
the rite of sepulture on the mainland, the son at length 
decided to make his father’s grave upon the solitary, 
diminutive islet of St. Ferréol. ‘The savageness of the 
sharply serrated rocks, the lovely flowers that are said to 
blossom in the scant stony soil of the intervening crevices, the 
murmur of the rippling blue wavelets, and the roar of the 
white-crested billows, surely all unite to have formed an 
appropriate final resting-place for the weird unique musical 
genius. Five years later, however, Paganini’s remains were 
removed to Genoa. 

As the little steamer wends its way back again to Cannes, 
and, living in the present enjoy- 
scenery before us, we think of 





we leave past associations ; 
ment of the entrancing 
Longfellow’s words— 

I ask myself, Is this a dream ? 


Will it all vanish Into air? 
Is there a land of such supreme 
And perfect beanty anywhere ? A. E. W. 


The Rev. Dr. Carson, Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has been elected Vice-Provost of ‘Trinity College, in 
the room of the late Sir Andrew Searle Hart. 
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NOVELS. 
Wail of the Plains. By Bret Harte ud Windus, )— 
mixture of ventric and grotesque humour, with 
rleams of pathetic tenderness and natural sympathy, is Mr. 
Bret Harte’s peculiar facalty, displayed especially in his tales 


(Chatto 


Jifornian miners and overland Western 
travel some thirty or forty years ago. Women and children, 
enduring many hardships and perils in that wild country, as 
was, and in such wild company as the original 

of American enterprise, touch the heart amid 

or sullen abandonment to a temporary loss 
f civilisation. Many a tragedy, like that of the sudden 
destruction of Mr. Silsbee’s party, with its waggon-train sur- 
prowling Indians on the 
and there is no improbability in the escape 
Clarence Brant, a with little Susy 
ilsbee, aged seven, by their going astray fo hours from 
ring behind the waggons. They are picked up, as might 

| happen, by Judge Peyton's well-appointed following 

m, and Mrs, Peyton, being childless, adopts the little 

and brings her up on the Peytons’ wealthy estate at Santa 

but the forward alone to his supposed 

cousin at Sacramento. he fares on the road, and on 
his arrival in that city, “Jackson Brant” to 
whon he was consigned is not to be found, makes a very 
interé story, which is continued by his starting in 
quest of fortune, with the independent spirit of American 
youth, to dig for gold at Deadman’s Gulch. He has 
alrealy proved his courage in the presence of savages and 
buffaloes, and has learnt to ride a galloping horse and to fire 
.revolver; so that he is not abashed, but modestly self- 
possessed, among the rude miners, who receive him as “* suthin 
ofa pup,” with amusement and with a friendly hospitality. 
They are better companions for him, at any rate, than the 
wicked Hooker, his too fascinating comrade with Mr. 
Peyton's train, who was a knave and liar of remarkable 
juvenile precocity. The remainder of this story, when one of 
the boy's hosts at the gold-diggings, who knows the secret 
history of the Brant family, takes him away to Southern 
California, and consigns him to the safe care of a mysterious 
kinsman, involves a more intricate plot. It is not till three 
years later that Clarence is informed of his real parentage, 
and of the sad fate of his father; but he has now a wise and 
steadfast guardian. with whom he is likely to do well, and he 
again finds Sasy, disposed to love him more than ever, ata 
Spanish Catholic boarding-school near his new Californian 
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Milroys,” “ Owlseroft,” &c. Three vols. (Trischler and Co.)— 
\ certain degree of freshness in the combination of types of 
English social life and manners. in rural districts or small 
provincial towns, which ordinary novelists have worn to 
inevitable sameness, is the chief merit of this story. ‘The writer 
seems to have formerly gained some ac juaintance with the 
domestic cirenmstances of a class peculiarly situated, the 
families of resident engineers or contractors, agents and super- 
intendents of local works of railway construction, and with the 
habits of those large companies of “ navvies,” or labourers 
employed in earthworks, tunnelling, and masonry, who form 
an important part of the great industrial army. These people, 
including persons of good education and some pretensions to 
gentility, were obliged, by the conditions of the service, fre- 
quently to change their residence, and to dwell for a time 
among country neighbours with whom they had no previous 
acquaintance. 

Such is the position of Mr.and Mrs. James Ellaby, with 
their daughters, Norah, Dorothy, and Mab, and their son Alec, 
coming to live at the village of Little Marsdon, in Leicester- 
shire, and occupying a sequestered old house called Pendleton 
Grange. Our sympathies are at once enlisted in the happiness 
of this family, who are cheerful, united, and affectionate, though 
its youngest members, the pretty girl Mab and the boy Alec, 
continually offend good taste by using the silliest vulgar slang 
in their private talk, and Mab is an impudent creature, a born 
flirt, whose reputed “ frankness" is a mere want of the proper 
reserve becoming to her sex and age. Indeed, there is a general 
lack of dignity, according to sound rules of behaviour, in the 
earliest intercourse between them and the principal inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood. It is alarming, if not incredible, that 
when the “frank” young lady in her teens, accidentally, for 
the first time, meets Mr. Philip Dyketon, the middle-aged 
bachelor squire, viewing the repairs of the neclected old house, 
they should mutually disclose the most painful events of family 


{ Railway Foundling. By “ Nomad,” Author of “The 
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history ; that he should tell her of his dead mother’s disgrace, 
nd that she should tell him of her eldest sister's unhappy 
and disappearance, things which happened many years 
Phe author is apparently in too great 


antecedents were connected with former tenants of 


haste, as these 
to inform the reader concerning them for 

purpose of r ing lost links those families, 
hitherto strangers to each other, the discovery of which makes 
the chief interest of the plot. It would have been more effective, 
and more consistent with natural conduct, to kive made them 
known gradually, by hints and signs occurring in the new 


m Grange 
between 


local experiences of the Ellaby household. 


In spite of this and similar instances of a forced and 
mature intimacy, which has almost the air of indelicacy, in 
neighbouring families, the novel 

Its characters are manifestly 


pre- 


the relations between the 
sufficiently entertaining 
“underbred” for ladies and 


gentlemen of the better class, 
the Countess of Smalkington and. her two daughters, 
Dyketon, and the Trenches, the country 
down to the people brought there by the 
railwa ork ( the officials of the latter 
party, Gee the rudely zealous voluntary preacher, 
| his f rife, as well as Mr. Kelpy, the feeble 
violent caricature, not 
On the other 
marriageable condition, 
ile men as Tom Erskine, the rising London 
Im Trench ; Clement Danes, the clever doctor ; 
Frank Ellaby, who comes to visit his home from Brazil. 
} Curate, the Rev. Paul Daleton, there is 
amount of love-making ; and the game of lawn- 
of afternoon tea, and the variations of 
ess on suitable occasions are skilfully and correctly 
One quoted from an unknown author, 
woman, old or might be beautiful, if she 
e lace enough.” is left to the. judgment of lady 
{ double wedding, with the promise of happiness to 
is not bad business for one day ; and 
to follow in the third volume. Behind all this, 
lurks the missing personage, a pretended half- 
ther of Philip Dyketon, and husband of the lost Mary 
laby, whose identity, as Arthur Geraint Thiselden, or Kirk- 
rn, is the keystone of the story. The true “ Railway 
indling ” is the little orphan girl Annabel, brought up, in 
ignorance of her parentage, as the ward of the lonely country 
gentleman, who is finally recomnensed for all his goodness. 
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nture. By W. E. Norris. Three vols. (Spencer 
Blackett.)—Everybody acquainted with the world of con- 
temporary fiction must be aware of tlie case of the two cousins 
on the brink of the precipice. They are rivals, either for an 
inheritance or for a young lady's hand: one is vicious, the 
other having quarrelled, they accidentally meet ; 
the wicked one, attacking the other, who will not strike him. 
tumbles off the cliff ; the good one, though perfectly innocent, 
goes away and says nothing about it, but is very unhappy, 
and may afterwards be suspected of murder. ‘This situation 
has become frequent: we had it. precisely the same, in 
“The Reproach of Annesley.” by Maxwell Gray, published 
twelvemonth ago. Mr. W. E. Norris serves it up again 
in the fatal adventure of Morton Bligh, the depraved 
only son and presumptive heir to a large estate at Abbots- 
port, on the sonth coast, and Lientenant Archie Bligh, 
« lively young officer of the Lancers, who is engaged to 
Morton’s sister Cicely, and who might thus enjoy the property, 
if Morton were disinherited by a justly indignant father. The 
device is common to so many novelists, and it is so difficult to 
find an original plot, that Mr. Norris may be freely allowed to 
make fresh play with it, for he puts in a fair admixture of new 
matter. Thisconsists partly of theskilful portraiture of a Russian 
lady politician in England, the Countess Souravieff, whose social 
position and ambitious pursuits, as an agent of the Panslavic 
couspiracy in Bulgaria, gaining the ear of certain London 
journalists and Liberal statesmen, may be easily recognised. 
Her advent to the quiet seaside village is occasioned by her 
intimacy with Mark Chetwode, a travelled gentleman of half- 
Russian parentage, the ruined inheritor of an old neighbouring 
mansion. This astute and crafty person is prompted to sup- 
plant Archie Bligh in the affections of the wealthy heiress ; 
and learning, partiy from an old fisherman and poacher who 
chanced to witness the scuffle, the actual manner of Morton’s 
death, gains a temporary mastery over the victim of imprudent 
secrecy, but fails ultimately to achieve his main design. 

The plot, however, in Mr. Norris's stories, has usually less 
value than the exhibition of individual characters in ordinary 
unconcerned intercourse with each other, and that of refined 
manners and agreeable conversation. Miss Cicely Bligh, a 
fond and dutiful daughter, an active domestic manager, 
resolved to exercise her own will and judgment in managing the 
estate bequeathed to her, and resenting interference or dicta- 
tion from her betrothed, is a decidedly good character. She 
has not been so deeply in love with her cousin Archie, who is 
eager, petulant, and deficient in resolution, as he has expected 
her to be: it was her father’s wish that they should marry, 
and she intended to make him a good wife. At the bottom 
of her heart, almost unconsciously, she has kept a tender 
place for Bobby Dare, the modest and simple-hearted young 
sailor, whom she has always treated as a boy; and it 
is he, winning the fullest affection by his frankness and 
sweetness of temper, and proving his valour as a distinguished 
naval officer, whose constancy is to be finally rewarded. This 
choice between two or three lovers, putting aside one, taking 
another into favour, then soon perceiving him to be less suit- 
able, and either reinstating the first more deserving youth or 
meeting athird man who is better than either of the other two, 
is the essential function of a novelist’s heroine. Lady readers are 
supposed to like such representations of that prerogative of 
refusing or accepting, even several times repeated, upon due 
occasion, which undeniably belongs tothe sex. It may be doubted 
whether these examples can be equally pleasing to men who 
read novels, but they should haveasalutary effect ; for nota few 
engaged men. we fear, deserve to be sent about their business 
like Archie Bligh, though happily free from the embarrass- 
ment of a secret of one’s cousin’s fall over the cliff. Our 
sympathies, in this instance, from the very beginning of the 
story, were strongly with Bobby Dare. not with the pre- 
sumptuons Archie ; and we rejoice that Miss Bligh comes at 
last to the approved determination. 

The moral of Archie’s case, as of many similar cases, real 
and imaginary—since cousins and other men will scuffle, and 
one of them will tumble and be killed—is the obvious 
precept, Straightway tell the whole truth, and therewith defy 
the devil. Withont courage to do this, there is no security 
for innocence and virtue. Poor Archie, captured and enslaved 
by the Russian conspirators, is sent off to Bulgaria, leaving Cicely 
freed from her engagement: he is ordered to perpetrate an 
assassination, and dies for refusing to obey the order ; these 
incidents, which occupy part of the third volume, contrast 
strongly with the peaceful scenes at Abbotsport. The intrigue 
is so far detected by Cicely as to enable her to repel Mark 
Chetwode's plausible suit ; and the removal of that cunning 
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adventurer, whois drowned in the bay, and of Madame Soura- 
vieff, who is recalled to the Continent, permits the honest 
folk remaining to settle their domestic affairs. Congenial matri- 
mony awaits the innocent couple, Cicely and Bobby Dare, with 
that fine old mansion and ample estate which the black-hearted 
brother had forfeited by his manifold vices. Of him, the wretched 
Morton, condemned to an early and unlamented death, we 
have but an imperfect portrait. He must have been all that 
is wicked ; yet we do not understand what interest of religion 
or morality is furthered by ascribing the authorship of 
‘sceptical ” essays on the evidences of Christianity to a low 
blackguard and drunkard who curses his dying father. and 
who has been an infamous co-respondent in the Divorce Court. 
The implied connection between unorthodox belief and ruffianly 
debauchery can only be acceptable to those who would use 
poisoned weapons in defence of an established creed. Inferences 
from behaviour, which we should call inductive, are called by 
Mr. Norris * deductions ”< an odd misuse of the terms of logic. 
This author has the merit of never writing silly slang; le 
writes very good English. But “ses anciennes 
is very bad French—too bad for a diplomatist Russian 
(ount; and it is a misquotation of the proverbial song. Mr. 
Norris has much tact and skill as a novelist of society, and can 
afford to let these faults be observed. 
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1 Lover of the Beautiful. By Katherine Carmarthen. One 
vol. (Maemillan and Co.)—Lady Carmarthen, in this’ short 
tale, called “a study,” which is, indeed, simply a psychological 
sketch of a certain type of character, shows an intimate sym- 
pathy with the temperament of the artist inspired by a passion 
for the highest ideal, but a more decided conviction that the 
natural affections of ordinary human life—especially the right 
of womanhood to be heartily loved and fondly cherished— 
ought not to be sacrificed to intellectual ambition. We fully 
endorse this proposition, which she has illustrated, with much 
force and grace, by the conception of her little story—that of 
a middle-aged Italian painter, Guido della Varazia, taking to 
wife a lovely girl, Amore da Costa, bred in rural innocence and 
maidenly purity among the hills of the Tuscan Riviera, and 
treating her chiefly as his model fora picture of Dante's divine 
Beatrice, and as his pupil in lessons of metaphysical philosophy, 
which she is unable to comprehend. It is a sad mistake, of 
course ; and she soon becomes unhappy in the seclusion of his 
Roman studio, though still looking up to her austere preceptor, 
who means. in his own way, to be a good husband, with 
reverent esteem for his genius and lofty spirit. ‘lhe young 
wife, pining for more tenderness, and for her due share 
of the enjoyments congenial to her sex and age, having 
no child of her own, and forbidden to associate with 
other families, yet preserves her virtue in spite of an 
ardent cousin, with whom rambles at the hour of 
sunset in the Borghese Villa gardens. A fever, caught that 
evening from the perilous malaria that creeps around the old 
city walls of Rome, completes the tragedy by quickly removing 
her out of the world. Guido is left with his picture for sole 
consolation. Artists do wisely, perhaps, to choose their own 
wives, if beantiful, for their best models ; but they do wrong 
to love their ideals better than their wives. 
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AMERICA REVISITED 

BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
WALL STREET. 

Our Special Artist, while sojourning in the city of New York, 
found characteristic subjects for Sketches in Wall-street, the 
lusiness resort of bankers and stockbrokers, combining some 
features of Lombard-street and Throgmorton-street in London. 
Two important public buildings, however, the United States 
Sub-Treasury and the United States Custom House. belong- 
ing to the Federal Government of the American Republic. 
give more official dignity to Wall-street : the former is 
of stately Grecian architecture, in white marble; the latter, 
granite structure, with a fine dome of iron. 
The Stock Exchange of New York, in this street, is the 
scene of eager and often tumultuous bargaining for the 
endless varieties of “stocks” or shares, bonds, and other 
securities, which finance-speculators want either to purchase 
or to sell. It is amusing, sometimes bewildering, to watch, 
from the gallery above, the incessant movements of this crowd 
of excited men, to notice their vehement gestures, and to hear 
their unintelligible cries. The power of the “ Almighty 
Dollar” is nowhere more strikingly exhibited than in this 
Temple of Mammon, which rivals the Bourse of Paris. Com- 
pared with the ordinary private business offices of the same 
class in the City of London, one admires the outward magnifi- 
cence of some in Wall-street, such as the Drexel Building, 
nearly opposite the Stock Exchange; but this is not a precise 
measure of the magnitude of the money dealings. 


a massive 


Mr. Talbot Baines, son of the late Sir Edward Baines, has 
been selected to fill the vacancy on the council of Yorkshire 
College caused by the death of his father. 

The Roman Catholic Pilgrimage, consisting of over seventy 
pilgrims, headed by the Duke of Norfolk, the Bishop of Clifton, 
and other leading members of the Catholicclergy and aristocracy, 
left Alexandria on April 18 for Jaffa by special steamer, under 
the arrangements of Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons. 

James Lynch, who bore the appearance of a professional 
tramp, was charged before the Northwich magistrates on 
April 18 with begging in High-street. When searched, a bank- 
book was found showing that the prisoner had standing to 
his credit £57. He also had in his pockets 14$d. The 
magistrates fined him Is. 

The official notification of the resignation of Dr. Campbell, 
Bishop of Bangor, has been placed in the hands of the Prime 
Minister. The Bishop, who is now conducting confirmation 
services in his diocese, will continue his duties until the end 
of the month. Dr. Campbell, who is in his seventy-seventh 
year, was consecrated Bishop of Bangor on June 14, 1859. 

The Self-Help Emigration Society have dispatched their 
first party of emigrants for the season en route to Montreal. 
There were one hundred and ten emigrants, chiefly young men, 
who take out letters of introduction to the honorary agents 
of the society in the several provinces of Canada. They sailed 
in the Lake Ontario. 

Four ladies of the community of the Sisters of Bethany 
have left London for Persia, where they will enter upon work 
in connection with the Archbishop of Canterbury's mission to 
the Assyrian Christians at Urmi. ‘The sisters are being escorted 
to their destination by the Rev. A.S. Jervis, late of St. Andrew’s, 
Worthing, who goes out as a new mission priest and as chaplain 
to the sisters. 

The Duke of Cambridge, speaking at Aldershot, on May 17, at 
tlie close of a lecture on the Cavalry drills of the Continent, 
said we had done very well in the past, and he did not see why we 
should change. Our drill was a good one, and he was perfectly 
satisfied with it. He regarded the Cavalry as a valuable force ; 
but the regimental establishments should be increased, and 
more seasoned horses should be provided. 
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iL But most ideas in science are 
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and I question whether 
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and the term 
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ivance all in * 
‘tual culture without knowing something about them. 
vr mean the work and 
force” is simply the equivalent of energy If I might put 
force” is energy inaction. You poss*ss in your 
ps muscle a store of e rived, of from your 
You buy so much energy when you pay the bill for your 
shape of the 
mutton-chop you anticipate having for lunch. When 
your forearm by means of your biceps you liberate the 
stored-up energy of the muscle, and illustrate muscular foree 
or power. When you burn your coal in the grate, the heat 
you obtain (the chief part of it, however, goes up the chimney) 
is liberated energy again, just as the motion of the steam- 
engine, which you might feed with your coals, is a part-result 
of the conversion of the locked-up energy o! the Carboniferous 
plants into foree. When you go cycling between lunch and 
dinner, you may assume that the energy which the 
eating sheep stored up in the mutton-chop is being liberated 
in the force with which you propel yourself along the high- 
way. I might add that, in the shape of the carbonic-acid gas 
and other waste matters you give out with each breath, you 
are giving back to the somewhat of the material it 
(through the sheep) gave you. This is an illustration of the 
recenons a nos moutons idea, which is both apt and forcible, 
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because it is so true 

In the wood to-day, under the influence of the sunlight, 
the plant-world is busy storing up “energy” for the future 
wants and possibilities of its life. Think of what this bright 
sunlit day means to every leaf, every blade of grass, and every 
other green thing around you. Under the influence of the 
light, the living cells of the leaves, aided by the screen of 
green colouring matter each cell possesses, is absorbing the 
carbonic-acid gas which the atmosphere is offering them. 
They are decomposing this gas into the carbon and the oxygen 
whereof it is composed, and are storing up, or, at least, retaining, 
the carbon as part of their food, while the oxygen is being set 
free into the air. The carbon will go to aid in forming the 
starches and sugars and other products of plant-life, and will 
thus help to build up the living fabric of the plant. Along with 
the water and minerals absorbed by the root, and a trifle of 
ammonia which comes chiefly from the soil, the carbonic-acid 
gas will then build up the plant. All this wealth of leaf and 
wood, of budding flower and unrolling frond around us, only 
represents so much non-living matter (or food) elaborated and 
transmuted by the cells of the plants into vegetable and living 
tissue. And all the beauty of the summer. flowering, and the 
richer glory of the later harvest-time, which will make glad 
the fields that to-day are only showing a faint greenness, will 
similarly arise out of the transformation of the crude matters 
of earth and air into the forms and tissues of our plants. 

Now, do you suppose all this building of leaf and stem, 
this fashioning of bud and flower, is accomplished without a 
tremendous expenditure of that energy whereof we have 
already discoursed? You can really get no result in the way 
of work done in this world without paying for it, and there is 
no credit system in the transactions which Dame Nature 
arranges with the children of life. Just as you and I had to 
purchase the energy whereby we walked to the wood in 
the shape of food and drink, so every plant has to buy 
the power of doing its work (in the way of flowering 
and fruiting) in the shape of its water, carbonic gas, 
and other items of its diet. The plant is to many 
minds such an unobtrusive organism that what is certain to 
attract us in the case of the animal is apt to escape us when 
we casually contemplate the world of trees and flowers. Yet 
that all life is work becomes clear, if we can only realise the 
plainest of scientific truths; and in the wood to-day there is 
being both expended and stored up an ‘amount of energy 
such as becomes practically unmeasarable by ordinary 
modes of thinking. There is not a plant around us 
within whose microscopic cells the ceaseless rush of living 
protoplasm currents is not proceeding. Every cell is 
a chemical laboratory in miniature, wherein wondrously 
complex operations are being carried out. There is complete 
silence around us, it is true. The very birds are enjoying their 
noontide siesta, and save for the chirp of the chaffinch, or the 
lacy evcak of the crows in the rookery beyond us, not a sound 
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disturbs the calmness of ‘ Yet, think well of it. and 
learn that if (to use the expression of a master in science) our 
ears could be strengthened in their powers of hearing as our 
eyes can be aided by the microscope, and if we could hear more 
acutely than we do, we should assuredly be stunned by the 
roar of the vitality of the wood, as we are deafened by 
the noise of the traffic in the streets of the great city miles 
e day our hearing powers may thus be increased. 
then yon must accept what teaches with the 

faith of the child. As you goon your way through 
ir world, pause to think sometimes of the inner life that 
and learn how much he loses who 
save the affairs of men. Fare 

ANDREW WILSON. 
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THE TORC RIVER, KILLARNEY. 

In the neighbourhood of the Lakes of Killarney, famed for 
romantic scenery, the highest mountain is Mangerton, 2576 ft., 
to Kenmare, and commanding 
grand views in all directions. Adjacent to this, and nearer 
the Lakes, is the Tore Mountain, with a stream of that name 
descending between steep cliffs into a deep ravine, with a 
“The Devil's Punchbowl,” from which 

cascade or waterfall, of 60ft., to the vale of 
Owengariff. It is one of the noted features of local scenery 
vhich visitors are expected to admire, and its effect is repre- 
sented in Illustration, probably to many 
tourists a recollection of what they have seen. 


easily ascended from the road 
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POETRY. 

srowning, who, although not without a 
perhaps, the most rugged English 
poet that ever wrote noble verse, has naturally called fortha 
good deal of talk about music in poetry. This, Mr. Browning's 
or rather I should say his fanatical admirers, for 
reverence this great imaginative teacher /—are 
treat as something comparatively insignificant. In 
eyes the form is nothing, while the matter is all- 
they care more for weight or subtlety of thought 
utterance, and write of that utt 
that may be readily dispensed with in 
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On the other hand, there are readers who are tempted to 

iy that harmony is the soul of poetry. and that, where this 
is wanting, all is wanting. They regard, therefore, Sheiley 
and Coleridge as supreme poets, on account of the enchant- 
ing music of their verse, and place Wordsworth, despite his 
marvellous flashes of imagination and of the exquisite verbal 
felicities that sometimes accompany them, on a lower level. 
For Wordsworth is not always a singer, while Coleridge and 
Shelley are invariably in good voice. I think these readers 
are right in so far as they ~ssert music to be an essential 
element of all poetry belonging to the highest order, though 
the music, however sweet, does not necessarily place it in that 
order ; and [ think, too, that just as there are laws in the world 
around us that cannot be violated with impunity, so are there 
laws in verse which inevitably wreck the poets who choose 
what they consider a more excellent way. We talk, for 
convenience’ sake, of prose-poetry, and we call imaginative men 
who write in the scambling fashion of Mr. Walt Whitman 
poets; but this is only a courtesy title. Imagination, form, 
and music are to be found in all great poets, and failure in 
any one of these qualities is a decline from greatness. Music, 
until our time, has indeed always been regarded as essential, 
though some fine poets of the second order have striven after 
it in vain. The Elizabethans had it in Jargest measure. It 
Was supreme in Shakspeare; it sounds through the numerous 
dramas of Beaumont and Fletcher; and it may be heard in 
Marlowe, whose couplet 

Oh! thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars! 

might have been written by Lord Tennyson. Even the smaller 
poets of that age could not put pen to paper without singing. 
And the notes seem spontaneous—you don't detect the labour ; 
indeed, all perfect work appears to be easy work, and in read- 
ing some of these simple songs and snatches of song one is 
apt to think they are as artless as they appear. Spenser, too, 
adds to all his other merits an exquisite ear for music, and 
one of the rarest specimens of this art is to be found in his 
“ Epithalamion,” a song of triumph and exultation, which is 
surely the most exquisite nuptial poem ever written. 

If possible, Milton surpassed his great predecessor in 
music, and from his day to ours no poet has equalled’ him in 
the majestic harmony of his verse. In the “ Hymn” on the 
Nativity he gave early proof of this power. Listen only to 
one stanza :— 

The lonely mountains o'er, 

And the resounding shore 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 

From haunted spring and dale, 

Edged with poplar pale, 

The parting Gentus is with sighing sent ; 

With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn, 
Still greater is the poet’s success in “ Lycidas,’ which for 
incomparable charm of versification must take precedence of 
all other poetical elegies, and he rises even yet higher in 
“ Paradise Lost,” a poem that for majestic harmony of style 
stands in the forefront of literature. My readers, no doubt, 
are so familiar with the work that it would be an impertinence 
to quote from it, therefore I will content myself with remind- 
ing them that there is a description of evening in the fourth 
book that will satisfy the most exacting ear, and that this is 
but a single illustration of the notes that fall from this 
“ mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies.” Sir Walter Scott 
praises “the long resounding march and energy divine” of 
Dryden, and there is truth in the description; but in few 
respects, and certainly not in this, is there any point of 
comparison between the poet who wrote “ Paradise Lost” and 
the poet who turned the poem into a drama. Dryden’s power 
is incontestable ; but his ear was not a delicate or sensitive 
organ. Neither is music the forte of Pope, though he has 
written many mellifluous lines ; and, indeed, throughout the 
whole of the eighteenth century, unless it be in Collins, the 
note of an earlier period is well nigh wanting. We hear it but 
faintly in Gray, in Thomson, and in Cowper, and Goldsmith's 
grateful sweetness of versification is not due to the art of a 
consummate musical composer. 

In our own century we may be said to have recovered the 
notes that had been lost, or nearly lost, for a century. Music 
is not Wordsworth’'s distinguishing characteristic, yet, in his 
highest mood, he has lines unequalled since Milton. Hear, 
for instance, his description of ghostly shapes assembling at 
noontide under the yew-trees of Borrowdale, and mark how a 
noble imagination is set to noble music :— 

Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight, Death the skeleton, 
And Time the shadow; there to celebrate, 
As in a natural temple scattered o'er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 
United worship; or in mute repose 
To lic, and listen to the mountain flood 
NMurmuring from Glaramara’s inmost caves. 
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And for lyrical sweetness what can surpass his description of 
the solitary reaper, filling the vale with her song ?— 

No Nightingale did ever chant 

So sweetly to reposing bands 

Of travellers in some shady haunt, 

Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 

In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 
But although Wordsworth, when at his best. is musical, he is 
never satisfied, as some of our more modern poets are, with 
music apart from thought. His friend Coleridge, the poet of 
the supernatural, can write nothing that is not harmonious, 
and his voice reminds us of the description, in the * Ancient 
Mariner,” of a hidden brook— 

In the leafy month of June 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune, 
Shelley had the same wonderful voice of song, and so bewitch- 
ing is his music that the reader sometimes forgets to ask what 
sense the words convey. We may apply to this marvellous poet 
the words which he addresses to the skylark, and say :— 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Landor has won his chief laurels in and ranks, 
perhaps, in ordinary judgment among the minor poets of the 
century. But what a fine sense he had of melody! Do you 
doubt it?) Turn, then, to the poem addressed * ‘’o Southey,” 
and read the nine lines beginning 


“The dance of youth, O 
Southey, runs not round ” ; or read these lovely lines on “ Rose 
Aylmer ” :— 


prose, 


What avails the sceptred race! 
what the form divine! 


, every grace ! 
. all were thine 
. Whom these wakeful ey 
weep, bu . 
ght of memories : 
I consecrate to thee! 


Speaking in Coleridge said : “I have not read through 
all Mr. Tennyson’s poems which have been sent to me; but ] 
think there are some things of a good deal of beauty in what I 
have The misfortune is that he has begun to write 
verses without very well understanding what metre is. or 
As it is, I can scarcely scan some of his verses.” How passing 
strange it seems in 1890 to read this verdict uttered by the 
most competent of critics upon a poet who is now one of th¢ 
most consummate masters of metre in the language! No poet 
for many a long year has known better what harmonious 
versification is, and we must go back to Shakspeare for any- 
thing that surpasses it in sweetness : 
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seen. 


Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 

Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes 
is a fitting description of Lord Tennyson's verse, in which we 
find what he finds in Virgil 

All the 
Ife would have had a noble rival in Keats, if that young poet 
had not died at twenty-six, for, young as he was, not even 
‘Tennyson has written anything of finer quality than the half- 
dozen lyrics upon which his fame is built. 

Of living poets, apart from the Laureate, Mr. Swinburne is 
supposed to occupy the first place as a master of harmony, and 
there can be no doubt that his skill in this respect—a skill 
that is sometimes marvellous—is the most striking feature of 
his poetry. “ Ilow magnificently he can use words!” we say ; 
but we don’t say so often, “* What a wealth of imaginative 
thought is contained in them!” In prose his words rush with 
the impetuosity of a mountain stream that carries in its 
descent a good deal that is superfluous and turbid; and in 
verse, though far more restrained. he is often too redundant. 
Still Mr. Swinburne knows, if ever poet knew, what music in 
verse means, and among the Victorian singers of these later 
days his voice is the clearest and most powerful. Long may 
it be before our poets reject the music of song for the harsh 
and crude utterances of versemen who mistake eccentricity for 
genius! J.D. 


charm of all the Muses often flowering in a lonely word. 


An attempt to make the British Museum more practically 
useful as a means of education is at present being made by 
Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, LL.D., Professor of Archeology at 
University College. He is lecturing every Wednesday on the 
relations of Greek art to the art of Egypt and Assyria, and his 
lectures are illustrated through personal visits to the British 
Museum with his students. 

An addition has been made to the effective strength of the 
Royal Navy by the completion for foreign service of her 
Majesty's ship Sparrow, which has been officially inspected by 
the Captain Superintendent of Sheerness Dockyard, and passed 
into the first-class reserve. The Sparrow has been twelve 
months building, and has cost about £44,000. She is to be 
dispatched to the West Coast of Africa. 

The Lord Mayor presided on April 17 at a meeting of the 
Court of Common Council, at which the following grants were 
made: To the Royal Military Exhibition, £105 ; the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, £50; the Royal Literary Fund, 
£105; the Morfa Colliery Fund, £210; St. Bartholomew's 
School, Bethnal-green, £105 ; the National Refuges for Home- 
less and Destitute Children, £210 ; and St. Matthew’s Parochial 
Hall, Brixton, £26 5s. 

At Cannon-street Hotel, on April 17, the twentieth annual 
ball in aid of the Metropolitan and City Police Orphanage 
was held. It was honoured by the presence of the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress, accompanied by the Sheriffs. There were 
also present Colonel Smith (Acting Commissioner), Archdeacon 
Sinclair, and Lady Macdonald of the Isles. The excellent 
institution at Twickenham benefits by the entertainment to 
the extent of £400. 

The statistical tables relating to emigration and immigra- 
tion from and into the United Kingdom in the year 1889 have 
been issued. The number of emigrants in the year was 
342,641, a decrease of 56,000 as compared with 1888. Of the 
total, 253,795 were emigrants of British and Irish origin only ; 
and in these the decrease was only 26,000. In proportion to 
population the emigration thus recorded is still high. Many 
of the emigrants are only emigrants so called, the numbers 
including travellers and tourists of every kind, even among 
steerage passengers. 

At the graduation ceremonial of Edinburgh University, 
held on April 18, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred on Sir Benjamin Baker, Mr. Chaplin, M.P., Sir Dyce 
Duckworth, Sir Jobn Fowler, Professor Gilbra, University of 
Oxford; Sir John Kirk, General M‘Lagan, R.E., the Lord 
Advocate, Mr. Spencer Walpole, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Isle of Man, and others. Principal Fairbairn preached the 
sermon in St. Giles’s Cathedral. After the conferring of 
degrees, Professor Masson addressed an audience on “ Journal- 
ism,” which, he remarked, was now one of the most prominent 
professions in the British Islands. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 

In the majority of the works of the “Old Society” there is 
always a sense of finish and good taste which give to the 
annual exhibition a peculiar attractiveness, which the more 
modern schools, however original, fail to achieve. One feels 
that in the Pall-Mall Gallery there still lingers a tradition 
of those who made English water-colour art the foremost in 
Europe, and one is glad to find how closely the exampie set 
by the founders of the society is followed by those who now 
compose it. ‘here is never anything new either in treatment 
or imagination to be looked for, and in these respects the 
present exhibition differs little from its hundred and twelve 
predecessors, if we may hazard a guess regarding the more 
remote founded upon the specimens of the work of the earlier 
members which have come down to us. Now, as, then, the 
members of the Old Society went straight to nature for 
their inspiration, and transcribed more or literally 
the impression they received from the outside world. 
On the present occasion it is not only a sentiment of courtesy 
which makes us speak in the first place of H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise's “Study of a Head” (194), that of a young Italian 
apparently, in which careful and strong drawing is combined 
with very delicate colouring. In the dreamy expression of the 
eyes, moreover, there is something more than skilful brush- 
work : an attempt to convey a deeper meaning to those who 
wish to read it. In every respect, which it is unnecessary to 
define, the work is far more attractive than Mr. Carl Haag’s 
* Worshipful Master” (61), to which, for some unascertainable 
reason, the place of honour has been reserved. One cannot 
but regret the pains and time expended by the Vice-President 
upon a subject so commonplace and prosaic, and one turns 
away from a subject so unattractive to more pleasant themes. 
As a rule figure-subjects do not shine upon the walls of the pre- 
sent exhibition—except as subsidiary adjuncts to outdoor life 

Mr. Stacy Marks’s “ A Rare Edition” (13) being almost the 
only exception. In this study of a blue bookworm, however, 
there is too much eccentricity as well as monotony of colour 
to give real interest to so fantastic an old gentleman; while 
Mr. Henshall’s “ Sweet Violets ” (161), a study of a young girl 
leaning over the back of the chair on which she is seated, is, 
although easy in pose. somewhat poor in colour, and scarcely 
realises the ideal referred to in the lines quo‘ed for its motto. 
Iu his seated figure, * Osiria” (19), Mr. Henshall finds greater 


less 
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scope for his love of colour; but there is something eminently 
ungraceful in the extended arm which endeavours to sweep 
the chords of the Egyptian harp. Another figure-painter, 
Mr. W. Wainwright, also falls short of many of his previous 
successes—for the somewhat slatternly damsel who offers 
“The Grace Cup” (46) has no attractions of either pose or 
colour. 

Among the interiors and architectural studies, Mr. Edward 
Goodall’s * Mosque of Sultan Hassan” (98), one of the glories 
of Cairo, deserves a prominent place, both for the fidelity with 
which he has reproduced the stately proportions and simple 
beauty of the building, and for the harmony of its subdued 
colour. The figures which stand about seem to be actual 
worshippers, whose presence forced itself upon the artist, 
and in this respect differ from the artificial treatment of 
the occupants of the “Ponte della Paglia” (5) by Miss 
Clara Montalba, who, in her eagerness to obtain a sort of lime- 
light effect upon her group of Venetian fisherfolk, suppresses 
every tone in sky, water, and pavement, without producing 
the idea that the bright sunlight has effaced the necessary 
gradations of colour. In her treatment of a more familiar 
spot, “* The Tower of London” (12), Miss Montalba goes still 
further, pushing idealism to the verge of parody —a 
mistake, as we conceive it, which is again repeated in her 
* Thames Barge” (47) floating lazily beneath a colourless sky 
upon a spotless river. Mr. William Callow, on the other 
hand, clings to the traditions of the school of Prout, with 
some few concessions to modern taste and style. His 
view of. Ehrenbreitstein (32) is a good instance of his power, 
and finds a worthy companion in his view of “ Huy” (81), a 
picturesque old town on the Meuse; but his full strength is 
best in the “Street of Lizieux” (100) and the view of 
“ Tréport.” Mr. Samuel Hodson’s rendering of that attractive 
spot for all artists. “The Piazza dell’ Erbe” (85) at Verona, 
and Mr. Charles Robertson's “Serpent-Charmer” (118), are 
both interesting works, the former for its simplicity and the 
latter for the admirable tones with which the blank wall which 
forms the background of the group has been treated. 

It is, however, on the “ freshairists” that the English 
school of water-colour painting relies to maintain its prestige, 
and the present exhibition shows that this confidence is not 
misplaced. Although Mr. Alfred Hunt is represented by only 
one small work, a study of Windsor Castle (212), of which 
one half is lost in mist, it is impossible not to recognise in 
him one of the most delicate exponents of his art. If 
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it be a fault to be over-subtle in the interpretation of 
atmospheric effects, Mr. Alfred Hunt certainly errs on this 
side, but, if one fora moment compare his picture with Mr. 
Sam Evans's treatment of the same pile (34), one can seize at 
a glance the difference between the poetry and the prose of art. 
Mr. G. P. Boyce is another painter whose work loses much of 
its power by the elaboration of minute details. and, although he 
looks from a very different standpoint to Mr. Hunt, yet his study 
of * Richard’s Castle Church ” (197), a fine specimen of early 
architecture, is worthy of the greatest praise for both drawing 
and colour. Mr. J. W. North is another master of water-colour 
painting, to whom Nature, in her ever-varying aspects, appeals 
with good results, for nothing can be more delicate, and at the 
same time more truthful, than his “Late Autamn”™ (110), 
with woods and fields ablaze with the flush of “autumn gold,” 
or the early spring, restoring life to the shrubs and trees around 
* Old Castle Walls” (191). Mr. Albert Goodwin is more fanciful, 
but not less a follower of Nature, and his study of Zermatt 
(10) is a striking instance of his eye for colour and 
fantastic effect within the limits of absolute truth. In his 
rendering of “Sindbad'’s Sixth Voyage” (94), where the 
adventurous sailor awakes in the earthly paradise to which his 
raft has carried him, Mr. Goodwin allows his imagination 
greater scope; but here too his sense of the beauty of 
truth gives a possibility to the scene. Mr. Robert Allan, 
perhaps the most original and independent of the mem 
bers, starting with a strong desire to be descriptive, 
seems to us to miss the very point at which he aims. His 
most ambitious work, “The Vintage in Medoc” (167), is 
certainly the least successful—the want of harmony between 
the groups and the surrounding scenery, the cold white Scot- 
tish sky, and the want of local colouring, are apparent at the 
first glance—and one fails to sec much difference between the 
sky of the Gironde in the richness of autumn and that of 
* Macksie Bay ” (182), ensconced among the hills of Arran. 
Of the other and better-known members of the old Water 
Colour Society it is unnecessary to speak at length. Mr. 
Thorne Waite retains his pre-eminence in his rendering of the 
Sussex Downs as seen in his“ Shoreham Valley ” (23), “ ‘lhe 
Blue Waggon” (59), and many others. Mr. Charles Gregory 
scores a very noteworthy success with his study of a remote 
nook in Winchester (39). Mr. David Murray’s “ Showery 
Weather ” (136) is a very powerful bit of landscape-painting ; 
and Mr. Matthew Hale touches a deeper feeling with his 
“Sandy Shore” (130), which deserves to be counted among 
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THE CHAPTER HOUSE AS IT IS. 
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the most poetic landscapes in the room. Mention should also 
be made of Mr. Clarence Whaite’s * Harvest in Cambria” (6), 
Mr. Eyre Walker’s “Ingleton Fells” (25), Mr. ‘Tom Lloyd's 

tush Cutters” (29), in which, however, the figures in the 
boat gliding among the low banks are too unlike real dwellers 
in the fen country ; Mr. C. B. Phillip’s “ Thirlmere ” (60), and 
Mr. Napier Hemy's “ Bowling Along” (62), a fine bit of 
rushing green water, with a fishing-boat easily moving under 
the breeze. 

It is unnecessary to allude in detail to the works of the 
Messrs. George and Alfred Fripp, Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury, Mr. 
Jackson, and other well-known sociétaircs. ‘Their manner and 
perfection of style are matters of notoriety, and their powers 
are fully acknowledged. Enough has been said to show that 
the present exhibition, without offering any works of excep- 
tional power, is fully up to the level of what the public expects 
from the leaders of English water-colour painting. 


MARRIAGES. 

The marriage of Mr. John Montague Spencer-Stanhope, eldest 
son of Colonel Spencer-Stanhope, C.B., of Cannon Hall, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire, with Ida Mary, second daughter of Sir 
Lionel Milborne-Swinnerton-Pilkington, Bart., of Chevet Park, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, was celebrated at St. Paul's, Knights- 
bridge. on April 15. The bridegroom was accompanied by 
Mr. John A. Hildyard, as best man ; and the bridesmaids were 
the Misses Aimée and Veronica Pilkington, sisters of the 
bride ; the Misses Mildred and Winifrid Spencer-Stanhope, 
sisters of the bridegroom; Miss Isabel Bulwer. cousin of the 
* bridegroom, and Miss Mary Thomas. The bride was given 
away by her father, Sir Lionel M. S. Pilkington. 

Viscount Maitland, Scots Guards, eldest son of the Earl 
of Lauderdale, was married to Miss Gwendoline Vaughan- 
Williams, youngest daughter of the late Judge Vaughan- 
Williams, of Bodlonfa, Flintshire, in St. Peter's Church, 
Eaton-square. on the 16th. A detachment of non-com- 
missioned officers and men of the Scots Guards, with the 
pipers of the regiment. lined the aisle during the ceremony. 
Mr. Charles Warden Sergison was the best man; and the 
bridesmaids were the Ladies Norah and Ada Maitland, sisters 
of the bridegroom ; Miss Gaynor Vaughan-Williams, niece of 
the bride ; and Miss Couchman. The bride was given away 
by her brother, Mr. F. Vaughan-Williams. 

The marriage of Viscount Weymouth, M.P., son of the 
Marquis of Bath, with Miss Violet Caroline Mordaunt, 
daughter of Sir Charles Mordaunt, was solemnised on the 19th 
in Witley Church, adjoining Witley Court, the Worcestershire 
seat of Lord Dudley, where the bridal party had assembled. 
Lady Dudley had come down to Witley purposely to be 
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present at the marriage of her niece, but was too much indis- 
posed to attend the ceremony. ‘The bridesmaids were Lady 
Dorothea Stewart Murray, Lady Edith Ward, Miss Forbes, 
Miss Mabel Forbes. Lady Juliette Lowther, and Miss Mont- 
gomery; the bridegroom’s best man being Mr. Davenport 
Bromley. The wedding-presents included a diamond and 
sapphire horseshoe bracelet from the Prince of Wales and 
an enamel and diamond violet brooch from the Princess of 
Wales. 

The marriage of Mr. Basil Fanshawe of Innugala, Ceylon, 
second son of Mr. Fanshawe of Parsloes, Essex, with Mary 
Georgina, daughter of the late Sir William Clarke, Bart., of 
Mertyn Hall, Flintshire, took place in St. Michael's Church, 
Chester-square, on the 19th. 

Mr. Wyndham Hanmer, only son of Sir Edward Hanmer, 
Bart , of Bettisfield Park, Flintshire, was married to Essex, 
eldest daughter of Mr. William Selby Lowndes of Whaddon 
Hall. and Winslow, Bucks, in St. Mary’s Church, Whaddon, on 
the 16th. The bridegroom was accompanied by his cousin, 
Lord Kenyon, as best man; and the bridesmaids were the 
Misses Jessie, Sylvia, and Marjory Selby Lowndes, Miss 
Hanmer, and Miss Knapp. The bride was led to the altar 
by her father. 

Mr. Lucas Thomasson, son of Mr. J. P. Thomasson, late M.P. 
for Bolton, and nephew of the late Right Hon. John Bright, 
M.P., was married to Kate, daughter of Mr. James T. Hopwood, 
of Lincoln's Inn, on the 16th, in St. Margaret's Church, West- 
minster. ‘The bridesmaids were Miss Triman, Miss ‘Thomasson, 
Miss Garnett, Miss Hopwood, Miss Kate Garnett, Miss Lucas, 
and Miss Gladys Hopwood ; and the bridegroom was attended 
by his brother, Mr. Franklin Thomasson, as best man. The 
bride was given away by her father. 

The marriage of Captain Harvey Alexander, 10th Royal 
Hussars, with Mildred, youngest daughter of Mr. Prideaux- 
Brune of Prideaux Place, Cornwall, took place in St. Peter's 
Church, Eaton-square, on the 17th. Captain the Hon. G. 
Bryan, 10th Hussars, was the bridegroom's best man : and the 
bridesmaids were the Misses Beatrice and Isolda Prideaux- 
Brune, the Misses Margaret and Eveline Alexander, the Hon. 
Constance Hamilton Russell, and Miss Hoste. There were 
also two pages, nephews of the bride and bridegroom. The 
Archbishop of C.nterbury officiated. 


A large congregation assembled at St. Paul's Charch, 
Knightsbridge, on the 17th, on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Hon. Charles Hardinge, of the British Embassy, €on- 
stantinople, second son of Viscount Hardinge, with the Hon. 
Winifred Sturt, second daughter of Lord Alington. The 
Princess of Wales and Princesses Victoria and Maud were 
prescut. Captain the Non. Neury. Hardinge (Rific. Brigade) 
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attended his brother as best man; and the _ bridesmaids 
were the Hon. Mildred and Hon. Mabel Sturt, sisters 
of the bride; the Hon. Emily and Hon. Mary Hardinge. 
sisters of the bridegroom; Miss Diana Sturt, niece of 
the bride; Lady Rosaline Bingham, and Lady Mildred 
Ashley. The bride was given away by her father. Among 
the numerous wedding-presents were, from the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, a pearl and diamond “ staff of Mercury” 
brooch ; from Princesses Victoria and Maud, a brooch set with 
pearls, diamonds, and moonstones ; Princess Louise and the 
Duke of Fife, tortoiseshell and silver workbox. 

The wedding of Sir Thomas Sabine Pasley, Bart., of the 
Royal Berks Regiment, with Lady Constance Hastings, eldest 
daughter of the late Earl of Huntingdon, was solemnised on 
the 17th at Ettoagh Church, Roscrea, with a full choral and 
musical service, in which the band of the bridegroom's 
regiment took part. There was a large attendance of friends 
of the parties, and of the tenantry. The Earl of Huntingdon 
gave away his sister ; and the bridesmaids were the Ladies 
Ileene, Ierne, Rowena, and Noreen Hastings, Lady Muriel 
Parsons, the Misses Pasley, and Miss Young. 


THE CHAPTER HOUSE OF DURHAM. 
The Chapter House of Durham Cathedral dates from the year 
1133, and, when entire. was undoubtedly the grandest Norman 
chapter house in England. It contains the graves of all 
the early Bishops of Durham, down to Anthony Beck, the 
martial prelate who was distinguished in the Scottish wars 
of Edward I. He was the first to be interred within the 
precincts of the Cathedral. Here also were enthroned all the 
Bishops, down to Bishop Barrington. The Chapter House 
remained untouched by the ravages of time until 1796, when, in 
an evil hour, the Chapter voted it uncomfortable: accordingly, 
the eastern end, to the length of 40 ft., was pulled down, and a 
flat ceiling was substituted for the Norman vaulting. This 
was an act of vandalism which did not pass without a strong 
protest from Mr. John Carter, an architectural draughtsman, 
who, though he failed to save the ancient Chapter House, has 
fortunately left accurate and detailed drawings of its condition 
before its destruction. Efforts are now being made to restore 
this magnificent room to its original beauty, as a memorial 
of the late lamented Bishop Lightfoot, who had, on several 
occasions, expressed a strong wish to see such a work under- 
taken. Our Illustrations show the desired architectural effect, 
in contrast with the present interior of the building. 


Sir John Dickson Poynder, Bart., having landed interests 


in the North of London, has promised £300 to the funds 
of the Northern Teclinical and Recreative Institute. 
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SELLER OF VEGETABLES. 


The city of Tokio, formerly called Yedo, the capital of Japan, 
from the commercial port of Yokohama, with 
has three quarters of a 
ground as 


xteen miies 


which it is connected by railway, 
nearly 


on inhabitants, and covers y 
s, iucluding the large gardens attached to the palaces and 
Several of the principal edifices, the Mikado’s palace, 


as much 


temples 
ool tiie large suburban parks, have been described on preceding 
oceasions. Our Illustrations, farnished by an amateur photo- 
grapher, Mr. Chas. J. 8. Makin, show street life, the figures and 
costumes of different industrial classes, who are met everywhere 
in the throng of city folk. We may observe, first of all, the 
mannerin which everything is carried, whatever it may be, from 
a baby to a bag of flour. ‘The “timtimbo,” or shoulder-stick, 
four or five feet long, is swung over the shoulder, and at each 
end a basket, suspended by a rope, becomes the carrying 
This mode of carriage is also adopted 
Tor heavier 


vehicle for everything. 
by the Chinese, and in the east of Asia generally. 











SAMIEN PLAYER (MUSICIAN). 


STREET 

















articles and merchandise, a cart or barrow, pushed by coolies, 
is used. Horses are rarely employed for this purpose. 

‘The “ yarea,” or basket-seller, is frequently seen in the 
streets, pushing a small cart before him, with his stock of 
‘Lowards evening the 


bamboo baskets of all shapes and sizes. 
are people 


“amma” makes his appearance. The “ammas” 
employed to administer a kind of massage treatment, known 
as“ momu,”’ which is, in fact, shampooing. Many of them 
are blind, and may be seen guiding themselves with a bamboo 
pole, and advertising their presence by a ‘plaintive whistle on 
a bamboo reed. ‘lhe Japanese of both sexes are very fond of 
hot baths, which they enter in the evening, after the day’s 
work is done. After their ablutions the *amma” is often 
called in, and by his treatment produces an exhilarating glow, 
which is conducive to sleep, and also serves to renovate the 
exhausted frame. 

‘Lhe “Samien player” some of 


is an itinerant musician : 

















CHARCOAL CARRIERS. 


this class, too, are blind. It would be impossible to do justice 
to the variety of sights in the streets of this city ; our Illus. 
trations explain themselves. ‘The most attractive buildings in 
Tokio are the temples ; but we cannot here discuss the virtues 
of Buddhism and Shintoism, the two religions followed by the 
nation. ‘They have, in reality, become very much intermingled, 
and the actual number of believers in the one faith or the 
other, in all its purity, is very few. The outward distinctive 
signs between the two faiths are very pronounced. ‘The 
Shinto worship is that of the mythical ancestors, princes, 
heroes, saints, and sages of the nation, associated with the 
deification of heaven and earth, the sun and moon, the air. 
water, and fire, but its temples have no idols, and its precepts 
are those of Confucian morality. The Shinto priests neither 
shave their heads nor wear a special dress, except when going 
to perform their rites in the temple ; and they are not celibate 
monks, Their office is hereditary in certain Japanese families, 

















SHINTO PRIEST IN FULL COSTUME. 


SKETCHES IN TOKTIO, 


AMMA (SHAMPOO RUBBER AT HOT BATHS). 


JAPAN, 
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MINOR ART EXHIPBITIONS 
rit! PIL GALLERY. 

works of the late Anton Manve, which 

» Messrs. Bonssod, Valadon, and Co. (116 

nd-street), and is offered for sale by his 

of exceedingly interesting works 

‘most prominent of modern Dutch painters. As 

; both of colour and subject, was limited 

1 was most frequently brought under hiseye. He 

ems seldom to have gone abroad in search of the picturesque, 

id was content to throw into the scenes of every-day life— 

especially farm life—the resources of his brush. In one single 

case only, that of the * Willow Bank” (93), do we find a bit of 

y blue sky, against which the dusty road bordered by 

| ird willows stands out in strong relief. Asa rule, how- 

‘r, Mauve kept faithful to the grey or almost colourless 

of his country, and content to find 

the setting he reqnired for his truthful work. 

“es of how he could the golden haze of a 

summei may be cit his * Ploughing” (5), 

rm Afternoon” (57), and the rich shadows thrown by 

e-trees over the paddock adjoining the “ Farmhonse ™ 

was not afraid of if it was required 


range 


really 
native was 
8 day 


. re : 
Mauve rich colon 


SYNDERCOMBE, 
DEMOLISHED: 


COTTAGE OF MILES 
ABOUT TO BE 


THE 
FRONT 


by the incident depicted, as may be seen in a very typical 
work, * The Donkey-Cart” (34), which is painted in bright 
blue, standing in a green field. Not only is his drawing 
truthful, especially when dealing with animals, for which he 
had an almost passionate devotion, but in his “ Cavaliers on 
he Shore” (21) we see how gracefully he could render the 
of motion. ‘The two men riding down to the sandy 
flats have capital seats even from our English point of view ; 
and, if we presume to think that the lady is less at her ease, 
we should bear in mind that the group is one of fashionable 
visitors to Schevening, who may have been unaccustomed to 
the steeds provided by the local manége. Asa rule, however, 
it is with cattle that Mauve is most successful, as seen in his 
* Cattle and Pasture” (48), “ At the Stable” (69), “The Dun 
Cow " (78), and others. His sheep, in which the influence of 
Verboeckhoven is traceable, are of a race which finds 
little favour in this country, and we are therefore tempted 
to misjudge the artist's skill ; but as truthful renderings of the 
local kind they are unrivalled. Perhaps the best instance is 
to be found in two of the few water-colours, the “ Shepherd 
and Flock” (103) and the “ Flock Resting ” (137). In both 
we have a delicacy and refinement which is often lacking in 
Mauve’s oil pictures. It is unfortunate that he never dated 
his works, for we lose the opportunity of tracing the develop- 
ment of his undoubted talent. Many of the works here 
exhibited, although unfinished studies, evidently belong to an 
earlier period than some of his completed pictures, and a little 
study will enable the student to trace the successive modifica- 
tions of the artist's style. It would seem that at one moment 
he came under the influence of Israels, but very rapidly his 
individuality asserted itself, and he returned to find ever fresh 
and healthy inspiration in the open-air life of his countrymen 
and their animals. ‘The exhibition is in every respect most 
attractive, and it is to be hoped that the opportunity of 
securing for this country a number of representative works 
by Anton Mauve will not be neglected by our enlightened 
art-patrons. 


sense 


MESSRS. DOWDESWELL'S. 
The exhibition of five pictares by Mr. F. Madox Brown will 
give to picture-lovers of the present generation less of a shock 
than that experienced by their ancesters forty years ago, when 
Pre-Raphaelitism burst upon the artist-world. Since then 
we have had our taste matured by Baron Leys and the Ghent 
school ; by the French Neo-Classicists ; while on our side of 
the Channel the original professors of the new style have 
abandoned their cradities or modified their methods. Among 
many unfaithfal Mr. Madox Brown has remained faithful to his 
earlier beliefs ; and, as the walls of the Manchester Townhall 
abundantly testify, he will leave behind him a permanent 
memorial of a transitory phase of English art. Four of 
these mural paintings, in the form of oil pictures, are 
now to be seen at Messrs. Dowdeswell's (160, New Bond- 
street). The four subjects selected are (1) the “Interior 
of John Kay's House,” at the moment of its being assailed 
by an angry crowd, eager to find out the truth of the 
stories current about his “ flying shuttle” ; (2) the “ Trial of 
Wyclif in Old St. Paul's,” (3) “ Dalton Collecting Marsh-fire 
Gas,” and (4) “Chetham’s Life Dream.” The selection is in 
every respect judicious, for it enables the visitor to study the 
artist's manner of treating domestic, historic, pastoral, and 
imaginative subjects. Beyond this it is difficult to extend 
one’sapproval, The anatomy of Mr. Madox Brown's figures is 
either questionable or angular—and certainly ungraceful. His 
idea of eager action, as exemplified by Kay's wife wrapping her 
husband in blankets, or by John of Gaunt boisterously beard- 
ing the Bishop of London, is neither subtle nor dignified ; and 
the sense of humour must be altogether wanting in an artist 
who can depict grief under the guise of two such dumplings 
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« Kay's blnbbering children, or John Chetham’s philanthropic 
dream by the introduction of a cook hurrying on the butcher 
with his tray of raw meat. It is curious, too, that Mr. Madox 
brown, who clings with such tenacity to the realities of art 
and history, should introduce into his picture of the attack 
upon Kay's house—which took place in 1753—a tiny York- 
shire silken-haired terrier, which we know as the product of 
very modern “evolution.” In the trial of Wyclif, however, 
we must admit that not only have the historical details been 
kept steadily in view, but in rendering the crowd which 
assembled to hear the case against the “morning star of the 
Reformation” the artist shows a power of grouping and 
arrangement which goes far to redeem the crudeness of the 
while the figure of Wyclif himself, dressed as a 
Friar, althongh somewhat tall, is not without 
As a rule, however, Mr. Madox Brown’s 
largest of the works 


colouring ; 
mendicant 
dignity and repose. 
draughtsmanship, especially in the 
exhibited—* John Kay's Workshop "—belongs to an order and 
period with which this generation is out of touch. ‘The exhi- 
bition, for this reason, is the more interesting, especially as 
in the other rooms are still to be seen the works of the most 
distingnished French artists of the period at which Mr. Madox 
Brown first made his fame. ‘To those who are acquainted with 
contemporary French and English art, a comparison between 
the outgrowth 
of the two 
schools will 
afford not un- 
reasonable 
satisfaction 
with our fel- 
low - country- 
men. 
THE DUDLEY 
GALLERY 
ART SOCIETY. 
The summer 
exhibition of 
this society 
is devoted 
wholly to 
water colours, 
and, conse- 
quently.comes 
into rivalry 
with more 
than one simi- 
lardisplay. It 
cannot be said 
that there are 
many pictures 
here brought 
together 
(Egyptian 
Hall,  Picca- 
dilly) which 
would justify 
their authors 


AT SHEPHERD’S BUSH GREEN, 
VIEW. 


in holding themselves 
apart from other 
exhibitions in the 
same medium. Nor 
does it seem that the 
members themselves 
recognise any special 
claim of the Dudley 
Gallery to their best 
work. Nevertheless 
there are a certain 
number of works 
which, if they show 
no special genius, are, 
at all events, quite 
up to the average of 
the “rank and fiie”’ 
of other exhibitions. 
The president, Mr. 
Walter Severn, re- 
peats many of his 
former studies, with 
slight variation, 
whether he is paint- 
ing the shores of the 
Mediterranean, as in 
the view of the “ East 
Cliff, Mentone” (163), 
or the banks and 
braes of Scotland as 
seen from the“ Crinan 
Canal” (221), orin the 
sterner scenery of “ Loch Swein” (242), all of which display an 
undeniable mastery of the painter's craft. They are clever, 
accurate, and even vigorous, but they are not sympathetic 
renderings of the scenery they wish to portray. Similarly 
Mr. R. A. Marshall is capable of much careful work, as 
shown by his view near “ Llanfoist” (252) and his “ River 
Usk” (293), two pleasant reminiscences of Monmouthshire. 
Mr. Rupert Stevens allows himself greater freedom, and occa- 
sionally attains a certain distinction, in his arrangements of 
atmosphere, as in “A Northern Suburb” (75)—by which he 
means Fitzjohns-avenue, covered with snow—and in the “ Lazy 
Scheldt” (170). But probably the most distinctive work 
in the whole exhibition is Mr. L. Block's interior of “St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook” (40), which is well known as Wren’s 
masterpiece—and on which the artist has expended an amount 
of laborious industry of which he gives further evidence in 
his still-life studies “Old Books” (215) and the “Smoker's 
Corner” (281). Especially worthy of notice also is Miss Rose 
Barton's “ Wet Day in Piccadilly” (38), a street study worthy 
of De Nittis, and displaying an even fuller sense of the smoky 
atmosphere of our capital. We can also speak well of Mr. 
John Fullwood’s “ Newlands Corner” (3), Miss Bailward’s 
“Swan Inn, Goring” (14), and Mr. N. Bennett's version of the 
same place (190), Mr. Fred. Burgess’s “ Venice from the Lagoon ” 
(30), rather colourless, Miss Kate Macaulay’s “Old Coach- 
ing Inn” (47), Mr. Perey Dixon's “ Evening in Guernsey” 
(56), Mr. Skidmore’s “Surrey Common” (72), Mr. Henry 
Tery’s “Gleaner” (97), Mr. Henry Bailey’s “ Distant Downs” 
(133), and Mr. Wane’s “ Anglesea Fisherman’s Cottage” (189). 
Many of these, as well as others, to which it is unnecessary to 
allude, bear the stamp of the amateur, but they show a decided 
appreciation of Nature and certain power of brushwork. 
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The London Athletic Club opened their season on April 19, 
at Stamford-bridge, Fulham, with a most successful meeting, 
in which seven events were capitally contested. 
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MILES SYNDERCOMBE’S COTTAGE. 

The ancient thatched cottage on Shepherd's Bush Green, which 
is about to be demolished, is that hired and inhabited by Miles 
Syndercombe, in January 1657, for the purpose of assassinating 
Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of the Commonwealth, on his 
road from Hampton Court to London. Cromwell discovered 
the conspiracy, and Syndercombe was arrested, tried, and con- 
demned to death. He lay prisoner in the Tower until the 
morning appointed for hanging him, when he was found dead 
in his bed. It was believed that he had taken poison, surrep- 
titiously brought to him by his sister the night before. His 
corpse was dragged by a horse to the foot of the gallows, and was 
there buried, as that of a suicide, with a stake driven through 
the heart. Miles Syndercombe had formerly been a soldier of the 
Roundhead Army, anda trusted personal attendant of Cromwell 
during the Civil War, but his wife was in ieague with the 
toyalists. Similar plots, real or pretended, sometimes ascribed 
to the Cavalier partisans of Charles II., sometimes to the 
* Fifth Monarchy ” men, who were fanatical Republicans and 
religious zealots, are frequent in the history of Cromwell's 
Dictatorship, when the maxim was * Killing no Murder.” 

The purchaser of this historic cottage at Shepherd's Bush 
Green has consented to allow visitors to view the premises on 
presenting their cards. They should call between three and 
five in the afternoon, and they are expected to contribute a 
small sum to the Shepherd’s Bush Philanthropic Society or the 
West London Hospital. 


The Art Section of the French Exhibition, which will 
shortly be opened at Earl's Court, will be presided over 
by Baron Delort de Gleon, who acted as the French Com- 
missioner for Egypt at last year’s Paris Exhibition. The vice- 
presidents are M. Edmond Yon, the well-known painter, and 
M. Bartholdi, the sculptor, whose figure of “Liberty” is well 
known to travellers to New York. The members of the com- 
mittee—which is an exceptionally strong one—include MM. 
Benjamin Constant, Géréme, Maignan, and others; while 
M. La Touche, an accomplished artist, is the secretary. 

The new chamber of the London County Council at Spring- 
gardens has been formed by removing the north wall of the 
old board-room, slightly lengthening the end walls, and 
adding a semicircular space beyond the line of the former 
north wall, The chairman’s seat is now placed in the centre 
of the old south wall, which remains undisturbed. ‘The size 
of the chamber is about 50 ft. across the straight side, and 
52 ft. from the latter to the centre of the semicircular wall, 
thus making it about twice the size of the old board-room. 
The Chairman's platform extends along the south side, 
and the Press gallery is constructed at a higher level 
over the rear part of the dais; it is approached by the 
main staircase and members’ lobby, and thence by a 
new short flight of stairs. The Puilder, in describing the new 
accommodation, says that the seats for members rise in four 
tiers: they are massed in seven separate blocks, and so 
arranged that from every seat a very large proportion of the 
members can be directly addressed by the speaker. The seats 
are of American walnut, covered with maroon leather, and tlic 
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walls are hung with maroon hangings. Two new committec- 
rooms have been provided, one of which will be used as a tea- 
room during meetings of the Council. The whole of the 
works are being carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Blashill, architect to the Council, the 
contractors being Messrs. Allen and Sons, of Palmerston-road, 
Kilburn. A sum of about £10,000 in all has been allocated 
by the Council for the different branches of expenditure in 
connection with the enlargement of the chamber, and that 
amount will cover the cost. 

On April 17, 18, and 20 eight Transatlantic steamers left 
Queenstown for the United States ports, having embarked 
close on 3000 emigrants. 

Mr. V. E. Walker, the celebrated Harrovian cricketer, of 
Arno’s-grove, Southgate, has presented to the Southgate Local 
Board fifteen acres of land, situate at New Southgate, to be 
laid out as a public recreation-ground. The value of the land 
proper is estimated at about £5000. 

A largely attended meeting of the council of the Institute 
of Journalists was held on April 19 at the central office, 78, 
Fleet-street, the President, Mr. H. G. Reid, occupying the 
chair, when the recently granted charter was submitted and a 
considerable amount of general business transacted. The 
committee of administration presented a report, in which they 
stated that exceptional progress had been made with the 
work of organisation, about 180 journalists resident in Ireland 
having lately been elected members, while in Scotland also the 
membership of the institute had been greatly extended. The 
chairman moved the adoption of the report, and congratulated 
journalists upon now being members of a profession incorporated 
under Royal charter. Mr. E. E. Peacock seconded the motion, 
which was supported by Mr. J. N. Dunn (Edinburgh), Mr. 
T. D. Taylor (Bristol), and other gentlemen, and adopted 
unanimously. The date of the next annual conference, which 
is to be held in the council chamber at Birmingham, was fixed 
for Sept. 27. 
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THE CAGOTS OF THE PYRENEES. 

On the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, and in the wild districts 
of the west and south-west of France, extending from Brittany 
and Maine through Poitou, Guienne, Gascony, Bearn, and the 
Basque provinces to Navarre—that is, in all the provinces 
adjacent to the same mountain range on the French side—are 
to be found the remnants of a race unique in Europe, and 
only paralieled by the Pariahs of India. The people we mean 
go usually by the name of Cagots, but are variously known as 
Agotes in Navarre, Gahets in Guienne, Capotsin Languedoc, 
and Cacons, Caqueux, and Chrestiaa (Christians) in other 
purts ; and every village possesses nowadays a family or two 
of them, while in Spanish Navarre, which M. Michel (“ Histoire 
des Races Mandites de la France et de l'Espagne”) believes to 
have been their headquarters, they are still numerous, and 
form a considerable proportion of the population. 

The once insuperable social barrier between the Cagots anil 
the villageys proper is now being gradually demolished ; but 
even in this enlightened age the old aversion occasionally 
breaks out, and the man or woman who marries a Cagot is 
shunned by his kindred, loses all his business, of whatever 
nature it may be, and finds himself irretrievably ruined. For 
the Cagots in bygone ages were beings to be shunned and 
avoided as moral if not physical lepers. Like this unfortunate 
class, their residence was always confined to a particular street 
or quarter of the town, and in country villages they generally 
occupied a separate hamlet—in many instances, as at Lurbe, in 
the arrondissement of Oloron, divided from the other habita- 
tions by a river. When they emerged from their houses they 
were required to wear a small piece of red cloth, conspicuously 
displayed, in order that people should get out of their way. 
In some places the Cagots had at remote periods small chapels 
of their own, but more usually—at least in later years— 
they worshipped in the parish church, which they entered by 
% small door called the Cagots’ door, as far as possible removed 
from the principal entrance. Their streets generally led 
straight up to this door, and all Cagots sat in a particular 
portion of the church. ‘There was a small holy-water basin for 
their exclusive use,and it was woe to the man who was canght 
dipping his hand in the larger vessel of the elect. At the 
beginning of the reign of Lonis XVI. the hand of a rich 
Cagot caught desecrating the cau sainte was struck off with a 
sabre and nailed to the door as a warning ; and at Ossun, in 
the Hautes-Pyrenées, so late as 1789, another Cagot. who did 
the same thing, narrowly escaped being stoned to death. As 
evidence of the continuance of the aversion, it may be stated 
that all houses once tenanted by these pariahs (whose con- 
dition oughtto have struck a sympathetic chord in De Quincey’s 
heart) are at this day either shunned as /ous Cagots, or else 
given over to bad and degrading uses; and that when Michel 
wrote his work the “uneco’ guid” inhabitants of Argelos. 
rather than pass through the Cagots’ door, made a circuit of 
about twenty yards, and descended into the church by a short 
ladder, although the * way of the Cagots” was more direct, 
and on a level with the street. ‘They were not always allowed 
the consolation of Holy Sacrament ; and even in places where 
the prejudice was, in a measure, relaxed—for instance, at 
Luccarré, in the arrondissement of Pau, and at Clovacq, in the 
canton of Théze, in the department of the Pyrenees—the con- 
secrated bread was handed to them by their own priest from 
the end of a rod or cleft stick. 

‘The Cagots, after death, were interred without ceremony in 
a particular graveyard, or in one secluded corner of the general 
cemetery ; and outside the pale of the Church the prejudice 
against them was as strong as it was within. They had their 
own separate well; were interdicted from carrying arms and 
iron instruments of all kinds, with the exception of their 
working tools ; could own no live stock beyond one beast of 
burden (pastured away from the common) and one fowl ; and 
were excluded from all honours and public functions. Some 
of them were weavers, but no neighbours would ever purchase 
their cloth, from fear of finding it excagoté, or poisoned, and 
they were compelled to find distant markets for their com- 
modities. The majority of them, however, were carpenters, 
coffin and gibbet makers; and it is probably from the fact 
that so many of them have been engaged in this last-named 
department that the tradition arose of their descent from 
the man who manufactured the cross on which the Saviour 
was crucified. 

In the Middle Ages the peasants credited the Cagots with 
being sorcerers, with bewitching their cattle, with poisoning 


their wells, and with holding secret meetings with the 
devil, from which last supposition, doubtless, the Cagot 
road over the stream at Cadillac sur Garonne received and 
still retains the name of le chemin du diable. The most 


serious accusation against them was that they blighted 
all who came into contact with them, and, if a person of 
pure blood married a Cagot, he or she fell ill very soon 
afterwards, and generally died. In reality, however, they seem 
to have been at all times a singularly patient, good-humoured, 
and inoffensive race, bearing their isolation without repining 
for better company than their own, and in their popular 
ballads speaking of their condition in jest and without a taint 
of bitterness. Unlike the Pariahs of the East, they differ in 
no way, save in having whiter skins, from the rest of the 
inhabitants of the Pyrenean borderland. ~* ey are generally 
quite as well off, and some of the Cagots are numbered among 
the wealthiest men of the district. 

Who are the Cagots, and how did they come to dwell in the 
places where we find them, with an isolation infinitely more 
complete than that of the Jews? Various theories have been 
advanced toaccount forthem. Fauriel, Ramon, Michel, Pelas- 
son, Marea, Gébelin, and recently M. Louis Lande, have all 
stated their beliefs. One writer will have it that they 
are the descendants of the Goths, who invaded the South 
of France in the fifth century, and were defeated by Clovis; 
another, that they are a remnant of the Saracen invaders of 
the same region, left behind on their defeat; others, again, 
that they are descended from the Albigenses, against whom 
the Church of Rome, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
marshalled the hosts of northern Europe ; and yet others, that 
they are the offspring of those Christians who first visited the 
IIoly Sepulchre from the wst, and, returning from their 
pilgrimage, brought with them the taint of leprosy. M. 
Lande has, in the Rerue dvs Deux Mondes, carried almost te 
the point of demonstration the conjecture that leprosy was 
the origin of the cruel treatment to which the Cagots were 
subjected. Most of the prejudices against them \ 2re main- 
tained at one time or other against lepers. They were, for 
inst ince, in addition to a general ostracism, forbidden to walk 
the streets with bare feet, or to touch passers-by with their 
garments ; they were charged with having fetid breath and 
skin, and with having abnormally shaped ears; and their 
evidence in a court of law was almost discredited. the tes- 
timony of five Cagots being requisite to counterbalance that 
of one other man. The name given to them, too, is closely 
allied to the old Breton word “kakod,” which signified a leper ; 
and Littré and other etymologists have found a connection 
between a number of old French words applied to the bent, 
contorted figures so often to be seen among lepers and some 
of the names given to the ontcasts. M. R. D. 
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Mra W J BAirp.—Many thanks; we think 
J M H (Camden-town).— You st move the 
he is not in check, but to which is a matter 


H W ScrTrroy.—The second part is announces 











W Bippvie.—Your last problem can be sol ’ 
svlution White can play, after K to B Sth, 
W BACKHOUSE.—Too simple for our colu 
G HeatucotTr.--Y Pcl rj n ap] 
is receiving attention 
F B.—We quite atree with you in your praise of Mr. K s problen 
F SMART.—Try again. There is much more init than t have supposed, 
J Prerce.—Very acceptable. It shall have early atte nand carefulexaminat 
W H K PoLLock.—We are much indebted to you for sending the slips of 
‘ t n. 
CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2% eived fr 
Frau ons), and F Burk fN rom Bernar . 
Chester), AC Hurl ( li T Maffs ' 
’ f No, 2100 from James Clark, Mish-N 
olds, H Chown (Herment), and F Jenkins, 
CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2401 rece wha 
; Piymouth), Bernard Reyt le 
J Coad, Dawn, J D Tuck rr ok 
rG re), Jupiter Jun A Newman, Martin F, Theor 
( Canterbury), Captain J A Cl ( wF St,T Roberts, R L,D 
) E Louden, G J Vea WR Raillen D Met Galway HS Bi Ben 
thydding), W Wright, J D n, and E Casella (Paris 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2399.—By J. Prerce, M.A, 


WHITE, BLACK, 
1. Kt to R 5th K takes Kt at R 5th 
2. Kt to R 4th K takes Kt 


3. R mates 
If Biack play 1. K takes Kt at BSth, then 2. Kt toQ B 4th; and if 1. K to R 2nd, 
2, P to Kt 6th, &« 


This Problem can also be solved by 1. Kt to Q 7th (ch), &e. 


PROBLEM No. 2403. 
By G, HEATHCOTE, 
BLACK, 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in four moves, 


CONSULTATION 
The two following games were played by Mr. LEE, during his recent visit 
H. E, CHAPMAN and Mr, A. D, CHAPMAN, 


CHESS, 


to Salisbury, against the Rev 


(Evans Gambit.) 


wHirk (Mr. L.) BLACK (Allies). with (Mr. L.) BLACK (Allies), 


1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 20. Kt(Q 4th) toB BtoQ Kt 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 5th 

3. B to B 4th B to B 4th 21. Kt to R 5th 

t. P toQ Kt 4th 3 takes P These Knights are admirably posted, 
5. P to B 3rd 3 to B 4th 


istible 


and become irre 


P takes P 















6. P to Q 4th R to B 2nd 

7 (% > ove 

7. Castles P toQ 3rd QR to Bsq sto R 2nd 

8. P takes P 3 to Kt 3rd K to R PtoQ Kt 1 

9. B to Kt 2nd B to Kt 5th 94. P to Bath oh De tae 
10. Q to R 4th 3 to Q 2nd on i » : 

+ . 25, Q takes B B to Kt sq 
11.0 toQ sq Kt to R 4th 
12. P to Q 5th Kt to K 2nd Not content with their useless mar 
13. B to Q 3rd Castles muvring of their K B, the Allies now 
7 Be ’ F emove the Q B fro ts sphere 
14, Kt to B3rd P toQ R 3rd : oy The way in whic bh t is lo ked 

Loss of time. P to Q B4th or R to B| by its own Pawns is a stud) 
sq was better. 26. Kt (B 6th) takes R to R 2nd 
15. Kt to K 2nd B to K Kt 5th Kt I 
16. Kt to Kt 3rd Kt to Kt 3rd 27. Kt to K 6th Q to K 2nd 

‘ > » "Pe tn K 

Pto K B 4th might have been played 28. P to B ie . Kt to K 4th 
here with advantage. If an wered by | 29. Q to Kt 3rd (ch) 
WP ° 5 Bare, thea P Ee at Ke . The one ng ie 2 good example of an 
’ , ’ . ’ j sis let CK. 
takes Kt, with a free game. ~* _ — K toR 

7 > c > By 2 o ¢ ”» ri ad ave a ” ‘ 8q 
V.PORSaS SeCme 30. R to B ath 3 to B 2nd 

The handlit g of this Bishop is ex-| 31, R to R 4th {to Raq 
tremely weak. The sole motive of play-|32. Kt (R Sth) to R (R eq) to K 
Kt, which would have helped their came. _B ith At sq 
As it is, both time and force are wasted | 33, Ktto Kté6th(ch) Kt takes Kt 
hy these episcopal wanderings. 34. P takes Kt R (Kt sq) to 
18. Q to Q 2nd P to K B 3rd Kt 2nd 


19. Kt to Q 4th P to Q B 4th 35. Kt takes R, and wins, 


(Ruy Lopez.) 
BLACK (Mr. L.)| WHtre (Allies). 
P to K 4th | 17. P to Q 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 18. Kt takes B 
Kt to Q 5th 


BLACK (Mr. L.) 
B takes B 
R to R 3rd 


WHITE (Allies), 
1, P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B3rd 
3. 








B toQ Kt 5th Presumably an oversight,as it loses a 
A favourite move of Mr. Bird's, who | piece, without any equivalent. 
has employed it with fair successagainst 19. P to K B 3rd Kt takes R P 
all comers. 2 


P takes Kt 
K to Kt sq 


‘ 20, Kt takes Bich) 
> takes 
P takes Kt 21. Q to B 4th (ch) 


P to K R 4th 


4. Kt takes Kt 
5. Castles 


22. K takes Kt Q to K 2nd 
Following the practice of the same | 93, Q R to B sq R to Bsq 
maser, 4. Q to Kt 3rd P to B 5th 


P to Q B 3rd + ‘yop 
‘ tack might have played R to B 

dat, hey ind, if P to B 4th, P to Rath, & 

P to Q 4th 25. B to B 2nd P to K Kt 4th 

26. P to K B 4th 


An excellent reply to Black’s last 1 


6. P to Q 3rd 

7. Bto R 4th 

8, Kt to Q 2nd 

9. B to Kt 3rd 
Probably hoping for P takes P; but P 

to Q 3rd seems better, 











10. R to K sq K to B sq R tal p 
11. P to K 5th Kt to Kt 5th a a: ts A ag at 

Ke to K eq: cousions t Rto K Bsq P to R 5th 
oO a commends its« to 4 . > a a. a 

cautious player, but Mr. Lee is alwaysa 8. Q to K 3rd R to Kt 5th 


enterprising antagonist. 29. R to B 3rd Q to R 6th 






12. Kt to B3rd B to K 3rd | As purposeless as most last de=miiring 
13. B to K Kt 5th B to K 2nd resources 

14. Q to Q 2nd P to Q B 4th 30.Q R to K Bsq R to Kt 6th 

15. P to Q B 3rd P takes P 31. K to Kt sq t takes R 

16. P takes P R to B sq ) takes P (ch), and wins. 


The handicap at Simpson's continues to interest a large number of 
spectators, the divan being crowded daily. There are nineteen competitors 
in all, and the leaders so far are Messrs Bird, Lee. and Tinsley, but owing 
to the method of play their precise relative positions are difficult to give. 
We hope to publish some of the games shortly. 

Mr. W. H. K. Pollock seems making his mark in the States as a chess 
editor. We have seen few columns conducted with more spirit and interest 
than the one under his charge in the Baltimore News, the sustained 
excellence of the matter being a noticeable feature. 
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PARADOXES. 

What is a Paradox? It is to define. Nor would a 
definition be satisfactory without some illustration. Example 
is better than precept, not only in its effect, but also in what 
produces that effect. in intelligibility and in interest. 

Seneca, in one of his letters to Lucilius, strives to console 
him for his experience of ingratitude. “You complain,” he 
writes, “that you have done a man whom you thought your 
friend a deal of good by helping him in his necessities, and 
sacrificing your own interests to his convenience, and after all 
your supposed friend has proved ungrateful. Consider your- 
self fortunate, rather,” says Seneca, “if this is the first time 
such an accident has befallen you.” The Stoic philosopher 
seems to have had, in this respect, a somewhat similar opinion 
of mankind to that of the gentleman who, on being asked why 
he always shirked, if possible, his power of appointment to a 
lucrative office, replied : * Why, you see, there are always many 
candidates—let us say fifty. LIcan only give the place to one. 
What is the result?» I make forty-nine men my enemies, and 
one man ungrateful.” ‘To all except cynics this tenet of 
human ingratitude is as much a paradox as the favourite 
position of Epictetus, that he who killed « cock unnecessarily 
was equally in fault with him who murdered his own father. 

A paradox isa proposition really or apparently contradictory 
toa commonly received idea. It is a sentiment expressed in 
opposition toa vulgar tenet. It is, its name indicates, a 
conceit contrary to opinion but Cleanthes, its Stoic 
parent, was anxious to explain—contrary to reason. A position 
contrary to reason is a paralogism. A_ paralogism cannot 
therefore be true, which a paradox may be—though as soon as 
it is commonly known tc be a truth it ceases, of course, to be 
a paradox. It was a paradox for our ancestors that a man 
could, by any human possibility of contrivance, travel sixty 
miles in an hour, The idea was for them a fallacy. For them 
it was an opinion dwelling in the clouds of ignorance or of 
madness. And so it remained till those clouds were dissipated 
by the shining evidence of that intellectual sun whose uprising 
is well known to our Board-school children, and has marked 
an era in the history of the world. 

Almost every truth has, indeed, on its first publication 
been regarded as a paradox. And, as a paradox, has met with 
cold entertainment. Eccentricity of opinion has been rarely 
welcomed with delight. ‘There are, indeed, many who regard 
the introduction of a new and unfamiliar idea in the light of 
a personal insult. It tends, they believe, to unsetile intel- 
lectual foundations ancient and well established, it removes 
old intellectual landmarks, it disturbs well-crusted prejudice, 
it introduces riot into a sleepy land of ideal repose, it sub 
stitutes mental anarchy for established crder. And so paradox 
is almost a synonym for error in the judgment of the general. 
But to the philosopher it is a problem, a pleasing wonder, a 
step in the rope-walk of knov ‘edge. It is a part of that 
passage from one amazement to another, from the uncducated 
to the educated surprise which approximates very nearly to 
Aristotle’s definition of science. 

Paradoxes are perilous. ‘Tell your mother-in-law, who is 
suffering from an acute attack of toothache, that illness is 
necessary to health, and that we are never better than after we 
have been very ill ; and it is all the world to nothing that the 
intimate and cordial relations hitherto subsisting between 
you twain will be seriously disturbed. Tell your fat-headed 
neighbour, who with a purse filled to repletion by commercial 
probity has retired into the glaring splendour of a brand-new 
villa, brand-new furniture, brand-new everything, except, of 
course, ancestors, and a private life—tell this addle-pated old 
gentleman that wisdom is the only real wealth, and lonesty 
the only real happiness; put clearly before him, if you can, this 
paradox of Seneca—and a thousand pounds toa nutshell you 
will stretch your legs under his particular mahogany no more. 

It is a common idea that money is a good, and it would seem 
what Desdemona calls “an old fond paradox to make fools 
laugh i’ the alehonse ” to endeavour to prove the contrary, and 
yet this has been done, and by people of no mean erudition. 
Some of the arguments supporting this common paradox are 
not devoid of a quaint interest. Shall a man, saysa French 
philosopher of the middle of the sixteenth century, desire riches 
which are gathered with labour, preserved with anxiety, and 
lost with ? And for what purpose’? For the pleasures 
of expensive wines, rich dresses, precious stones, for horses, 


not ensy 


as 


not as 





regret 


faleens, or for fowls. He shows the pleasures of these 
to be all idle, and rises into eloquence on the matter 
of fowls. “What,” he asks, “are fowls but the food of 
foxes and weasels, plagues of the garden, ruin of the 


What amount of annoyance does not this one little 
beast produce? Fora miserable egg what a racket! Whata 
clatter, what a hurly-burly for such a little thing! And this, 
indeed, supposing it to be good! But who knows not by sad 
experience—ay, and by the testimony also of the learned 
among physicians—that an egg when fresh subverts the 
stomach, and when stale’--— It is unnecessary to follow the 
author further, the effects of a stale egg are too commonly 
known to need recapitulation here. Another paradox of our 
sixteenth-century Frenchman is that music in its nature is 
dissolute and vain. He shows at great length that it is apt 
to generate melancholy—an opinion supported by Shakspeare 
in a well-known play; tells us that it was banished by 
Athanasius (whose works we are urgently, by Jerome, recom- 
mended to read) from the Christian Church. 

But one of the strangest of paradoxes is his condemnation 
of sport. He to be of the opinion of his fellow- 
countryman who, after meeting with many casnalties, wished 
to know if men have ever hunted twice. Hunting, he says, is 
not the recreation which a studious and virtuous gentleman 
would desire. It is an exercise of cruelty, a frenzied delight. 
It was first invented by the Thebans, a nation fierce and 
bestial ; and it is impossible, he triumphantly concludes, to 
point out one of the good patriarchs (Cain and Esau are 
excluded from the category) who was ever a sportsman. This 
paradox and others—such as that fear is more desirable than 
courage, ignorance than wisdom, dimness of vision than clear- 
sightedness, ugliness than beauty, imprisonment than liberty, 
and a than a palace—are little likely, by however 
ingenious arguments they may be and have been supported, 
ever to become generally allowed truths. They are not of 
those paradoxes of the night which become the certainties of 
the morning. Men may be open to conviction, but on these 
points it will be extremely difficult to find anyone to convince 


granary? 





seems 


cottage 


them. ‘Those who shrink from solitude in an opinion, and are 
never at ease but in a crowd, had best beware of paradoxer, 
They are menstruums of friendship, they disintegrate 
regard. Singularity of opinion approaches very nearly sin- 


gularity of action ; and, though it has been said with some 
truth that there is nothing which betrays a man into so many 
errors and inconveniences as the desire of not appearing 
singular, yet, on the other hand, singularity itself is likely to 
lead a man, supposing him to be wealthy, into something far 
more evil than error or inconvenience. It may, indeed, lead 
to nothing worse than ridicule. but it may also have a far 


more deleterious result. The merits and misfortunes are 
equally well known of such men as Kepler, Galileo, and 
Tycho Brahe. . M. 
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MUSIC. 

ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 

This company, at Drury-Lane Theatre, has continned to pro- 
vide welcome entertainment for audiences of various tastes. 
Since our last record of the proceedings several operas that 
have recently been given have been repeated, a specialty having 
been the first performance this season of the English version 
of Meyerbeer's * L’Etoile du Nord This work was originally 
produced at Paris, in Iss and brought out here, in 
an Italian version, in 1855—shortly before the burning 
of Covent - Garden Theatre — with Madame Bosio as 
Catherine. The opera was given again in 1864, in the 
new building, and with Madame Miolan-Carvalho in 
the character of the heroine, which was afterwards sus- 
tained by Madame Adelina Patti and Madame Sembrich. 
“L’Etoile da Nord,” although produced at the Opéra Comique, 
has much more of the elements of grand and romantic opera 
than of the lighter style belonging to the associations con- 
nected with the Fren¢ indeed, the composer 
elaborated his score beyond the proportions originally intended 
was derived from his earlier work, “ Ein 
piece de tance,” produced 


Vielka” for 


THE CARL 


was 


*h Oper 1 Comique 


some of the music 
Feldlager in Schlesien,” a “ circons 
at Berlin in 1844, and afterwards expanded into “ 
prod f 
eminent artists who, 
besid hers, have been identified with the character of 
1 who wins the admiration and love 
n his disguise as a workman at a 
\ that the assumption of 
the part that has had s cht re epre sentatives is a severe test of 
merit. In her recent pe athe rrmance of the character at Drury- 
Lane Theatre, Madame G. Burns displayed those high dramatic 
and vocal qualities which have so frequently been commended 
th other operas. In the brightness of the 
fervour of that in which the inebriated 
ndemns to death the young girl disguised as a recruit, 
and in the joyousness of the closing happy catastrophe, in- 
cluding the brilliant bravura, with elaborate flute accompani- 
(judiciously shortened ), Madame Barns sustained the high 
attained as a leading vocalist. Mr 
d and sang with very good effect, especially 
Miss K. Drew was a bright 
Prascovia, and Misses M. Drew and Kranski were acceptable 
representatives of the Vivandiéres. Mr. J. Child sang well 
as Danilowitz; Mr. A. Cook was duly humorous as Corporal 
Gritzenko ; and subordinate characters were fairly well filled. 
The orchestra and chorus were highly efficient ; and the scenic 
effects and stage-management were of that exceptional excel- 
lence which has long been the rule under the direction of 
Mr. Augustus Harris. 
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The thirty-fourth series of Saturday afternoon concerts at 
the Crystal Palace came to aclose on April 19, and is followed, 
as usual, by a supplementary concert (on April 26) for the 
benefit of Mr. Manns, the conductor. On the earlier date just 
mentioned, the performances included Madame Sophie Menter's 
effective rendering of Schumann's pianoforte concerto. Mr. 
C. Manners was the vocalist of the day. 

Hitherto it was only possible to make bare mention of the 
first of Mr. Henschel’s interesting series of “ Young People’s 
Orchestral Concerts "—by which is meant orchestral concerts 
for young people. The performances comprised music by 
great masters of the past, who excelled not only in the grander 
styles of the art, but also produced much that requires little, 
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if any, special training for its cnlanais and enjoyment. 
Sach, who has left a vast quantity of church music of the most 
sublimeand elaborate kind—including his immortal setting of 
the Passion according to St. Matthew—could also lend his genius 
to the lighter styles of the dance music of the period ; exempli- 
fications of which were presented, at Mr. Henschel’s concert, 
by extracts from the suite in D major, the introductory over- 
ture of which was also given Another proof of how clear 
ind even simple, the works of a great genius may be—while 
yet showing the possession of the resources of recondite art— 
was offered by onc of Haydn’s symphonies in G ; ballet music 
from Gluck’s “ Iphigénie en Aulide,” the Scherzo and Wedding 
March from Mendelssohn's “Midsummer Night's Dream” 
music, an entr’acte from Reinecke’s * Kénig Manfred,” and the 
overture to Rossini’s “Guillaume Tell” having formed an 
interesting instrumental selection, which was relieved by Mrs. 
Henschel’s refined delivery of German Lieder. A book of 
explanatory and historical remarks, by Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
enhances the interest of juvenile—and even of adult— 
audiences. 

The newly established Ballad Singers’ Club recently 
inaugurated its season by an attractive musical soirée at the 
Suffolk-street Galleries. 

The excellent pianist Madame Frickenhaus gave a recital 
at Princes’ Hall on April 19, and manifested her executive 
skill and cultivated taste by her performances of pieces in the 
classical and brilliant styles. 

A series of important concerts terminated on April 23, 
when the tenth and last performance of the Royal Choral 
Society was announced to take place at the Albert Hall. The 
programme on the occasion consisted of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
cantata “The Golden Legend,” the attractiveness of which 
has not diminished during the many repetitions which it has 
received since its first production at the Leeds Festival of 1886. 

Pianoforte recitals and miscellaneous concerts are becoming 
numerous, as usual with the approach of the summer season. 
Among recent announcements were those of Herr Sachs 
(violoncellist), at Steinway Hall; Miss M. Hall and Mr. W. 
Nicholl (their second vocal recital), also at Steinway Hall ; 
Miss Anna Roeckner, at the Portman Rooms ; and Mr. A. Taylor 
(vocalist), his firstannual concert, at Steinway Hall. Among 
other prominent recitals recently given were those of the 
pianists Mr. F. Lamond and Mr. J. St. O. Dykes, both at 
Princes’ Hall, and that of Miss H. Wilson—the esteemed con- 
tralto—at Steinway Hall; a chamber concert by that skilful 
pianist Miss Dora Bright having been promised for April 23, 
at Princes’ Hall ; the Misses Delves-Yates, vocalists (pupils, 
we believe, of M. Wartel, of Paris), announced a concert, 
contributed to by themselves and other artists, at Princes’ 
Hall on April 24; Madame Bonner, a morning concert at 
Steinway Hall on the 25th, in aid of the Alexandra Hospital 
for children with hip disease ; and Miss Jessie A. Reid, a 
pianoforte recital at Steinway Hall on April 26. 

The third concert of the present season of the Philharmonic 
Society, on April 24, can only be noticed in our next issue. 
The programme derived special interest from the promised 
first performance in England of Antonin Dvordk’s new 
orchestral symphony. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, in one of his deeply interesting letters 
from Japan to the Daily Telegraph, says: “ Education 
in Japan is plentiful, good, and cheap. I lately visited a 
large and excellent school here, containing a thousand pupils, 
with English and Japanese professors, pened sshd managed, 
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where the students paid only one yen per month—that is to 
say, about 3s. 2d.—for as much learning of various sorts 
as they could imbibe. A second school which we inspected, 
under the direction of. a Canadian mission, was devoted 
to young Japanese ladies of the upper and _ professional 
classes, who, it seems, will go anywhere to be instructed 
regardless of religions denomination. It was good to seein 
one large hall about 200 of these pretty, demure, gentle Nippon 
girls, all working hard at learning English, and many of them 
fairly proficient in it. The little ones, to the number of twenty 
or thirty, sang us some charming songs, and went through 
some graceful calisthenic exercises with Indian clubs ; and 
certain of the older maidens played to us on the piano, and 
recited passages of English poetry. In return for this I was 
called upon to make them a little speech, and, knowing this 
beforehand, I had the boldness to string together a few 
sentences in Japanese.” 

The Royal Humane Society has awarded its silver medal to 
a coloured seaman, Isaac Rose, for his services in the rescue of 
a boy from the ship Irex, wrecked off the Needles of®Jan. 27. 

Alderman Sir Reginald Hanson, Bart., LL.D., has been 
unanimously elected a treasurer of the Corporation of the Sons 
of the Clergy, to fill the vacancy among the three treasurers 
occasioned by the death of Alderman Stone. 

The Stock Exchange Orchestral Society and male-voice 
choir announced the last subscription concert of the series for 
April 22 at St. James's Hall, with a well-contrasted programme 
of vocal and instrumental music. 

At the invitation of the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress a 
children’s fancy-dress ball was given on April 16 at the Mansion 
House, the guests, including some adults, numbering between 
eight and nine hundred. An interesting feature of the gather- 
ing was a procession of the children round the Eg gyptian Hall. 


Presiding over the anniversary dinner of the Friends of 
the Clergy Corporation, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Dr. Butler, 
Master of Trinity, Cambridge, mentioned that during the last 
forty years £125,000 had been distributed in pensions among 
the widows and orphan daughters of clergymen. Subscriptions 
amounting to £950 were announced. 

The sum raised for the testimonial to Mr. G. Livesey, 
Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, already 
exceeds £1900. The bulk of the money is to be handed to 
Mr. Livesey, who intends to lay it out in a manner that will 
result in the greatest amount of permanent good to the poor 
of South London. 

It was stated at the meeting of the Meteorological Society 
that the cold weather of March had only been equalled 
once during the past century. The lowest readings of the 
thermometers were 5 deg. at Beddington, and 6 deg. at Kenley, 
in Surrey, and Hillington, in Norfolk. Such severe cold in 
the whole winter has occurred eight times in the last fifty 
years. 

A party of twenty lads ranging from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age, trained in the homes in different parts of the 
country in connection with the Children’s Aid Society, left 
Liverpool for Quebec, per Allan Line Steamer Sardinian, on 
April 17, en route for Winnipeg, Manitoba. They were 
accompanied by the Rev. W. W. Barber, and will be received 
by the Rev. H. J. Leslie, the resident agent of the Children’s 
Aid Society, who will shelter them in the Society's Receiving 
Dépot, Shaftesbury Home, Winnipeg, until situations are 
found for them. He will also look after the lads for at least 
three yout after their arrival. 

















HAMPTON AND SONS’. 


FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS, CARPETS AND CURTAINS, ORIENTAL AND ORNAMENTAL OBJECTS, 


AT A MINIMUM PROFIT FOR CAST. 


JPURNITURE., —The Highest Style. 


JPURNITURE. —Guaranteed Quality. 


FURNITURE.—At the Lowest Prices. 


AMPTON and SONS 
pecimen Sho a rooms completely Decorated and Fur- 
nisbed in the and XVI. and other styles, LIGHTED 


by the ELE criti IK Tic IGHT. 
[RE NCH FURNITURE.—HAMPTON and 
uis XV. and XVI. 


SONS, anticipating a revival of the Li 
have now on ew some very fine examples, also 
the latest Parisian Novelties in Fancy Furniture. 


CABIN ZT SHOW CASES from 14 guineas 


to SO guineas, 
Marqueterie Commodes from £5 150 
Marqueterie Bureaus and Show Case table 8 from £24 15 0 
Tables in great variety, mabogany and brass, 
with onyx tops.. ee es * 
Marquise Arm and other Chairs, 
tapestries, and embroideries. 


O™ «: CARVED BLACK OAK FURNITURE 


for Dining-rvo us, Libraries, and Halls. 


Furniture, 


- from £3 50 
covered in old silks, 


FURNITURE. — WHITE 
from £3 ls. WHITE ENAM- 
LAID SUITES, from 3 


BED. - ROOM 
BEDROOM SUITES, 
ELLED SUITES, from £10 low IN 
guineas tu 3” guineas. 


BUTTERNUT-WOOD SUITES. 
AMPTON and SONS.—One Hundred 


Suites, made before the advance in materials and 
value,in this new rich-brown nard, durable, solid wood, ina 
new design, £12 15a. 
THE SUITE consists of large Wardrobe, with long bevelled 

silver-piate centre-glass; Toilet Table, with bevelled glass 
-wel«irawers ; Chest of Drawera, Pedestal, Towel Rail, and 
wo Chairs. 


BEDPSTEADS, IRON and BRASS. 
AMPTON and SONS having purchased 


before the advance an immense Stock in Iron and 

Brass French and {talian Bedsteads, also Patent Wire-woven 
Mattresses, are now selling at less than manufacturers’ 
prices 
IRON PRERO H pSEstsans, with Wire-woven and Wool 
Spring Mattresses, Fea r Bolster and Pillow, £1 16s, 6d. 

BRASS FRENC 7] BEDSTEADS ditto, with Hair Mattress, 
£4 108. 

Wire Double-woven _ ng Mattresses, beet quality, same 
low price as before—Sft., Os. 6d.; 3 ft. 6 in., 10s, Gd.; 4 ft., 
lis. 6d. ; 4 ft. Gin., 128, 6d. 


YHIMNEYPIECES. Iron, 

from 354. ; Abbotsford Grates, from 246 

from 45s.; Fenders, with Brasses, from 10s. 6d 
in Art Colours, 3s. 1. ; Wood, 12s. 6d. 


WQTANDARD LAMPS.—New designs, with 
\ seclf-extinguishing Duplex Burners, from 424. to £35; 
} my Lamps, from 7s. 64. to 120s.; Tea Kettles and Stands, 
rom 


;LECTROLIERS and GAS FITTINGS 
Hall Lamps, Candelabra and Candlesticks, and othet 
Brass and Copper Guods. 


(TABLE CUTLERY. The best quality Ivory 


deren nets et Balance Table Knives, at 26s. 6d. per doz. Paten 
6d. Complete Sete in Cases, for 12, i. 


or 7 Anak, 4 Price L Lista. Electro plate in all the newest 
patterns at special } 


with Grates, 
; Dog Grates, 
; Coal-Boxes, 


CARRIAGE PAITD. 





DECORATIONS. 
Bs “ito 


LFATHER PAPERS. Old Designs. 


_J APANESE LEATHER PAPERS. 
AMPTON and SONS are large im- 


porters of the choicest and latest produc- 
tions. Some superb reproductions of Old Cordova 
Decorated Leather just received. An inspection 
invited. Patterns sent. 


PARQ ET FLOORING. 
ANELLING. c |) al PIECES. 
INGLE-NOUKS. 


G 
AMPTON and SON 8, Builders 

and Decorators, submit Original Designs 

and Estimates for Additions, Alterations, and 

Repairs, for Decorations and Plain Painting in 

overy style. 
Sanitary Work, Hot Water, Electric, and Gas 
Fitting carried out under competent surveyors 
upon the latest approved principles,at the lowest 

possible price consistent with gvod artistic work, 


HAMPTON and SONS 
CARPET IMPORTERS. 


showing 
ORIENTAL 
S} 


now 


choicest 


FJAMPTON and SONS are 
an immense selection of the 
CARPETS for this season, received from their AGE? 
aaee RAN, SMYRNA, OUCHAK, CONSTANTINOPL E, c AL- 
CUTTA, and other places 
A Fine Collection of rare Antique Specimen Carpets and 
Rugs much under value 


EX GLISH ART CARPETS. 
SEAMLESS, ALL WOOL, FRINGED 


CARPETS, the best quality, ip all sizes. 


. Oin. by . Oin, «. 
. Oin. by ft. Gin. .. 
. 6in, by . Gin, «- 
. Oin. by Oft, Oin. .. 
. Gin, by > yng ee 
. Oin. by 12 ft. 01 
Tempies and Illus tr uted Pri ce List free. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS 
| RUSSELS CARPETS, five-frame quality, 


New Designs and Colourings for this season, 2s, lid ” 
3s. 3d., and 3a. Od. per yard. 
Ready -made © atpe ts, in all sizes, at greatly reduced prices, 
See Illustrated Price-List. 


PPPURKEY CARPETS. 
(TURKEY CARPETS, made of best Wools 


and Dyes,inall sizes, - a reduced prices * 103, per 
square yard. s. « 
Tt . Oin. by Oft. Zin. .. es . 5 50 
. ein. by oft i Oin. ee ° 6°00 
-41n. by oft. Sin. . ee + 7H0 
16 ft. Sin. by 10ft. Sin. 9126 
Extra quality, in New and Old Cok yurings, " finest Wool and 
Cochineal Dyes, in all sizes, up to 35 ft. by D4 ft , and STAIR 
CARPETS to match, ready in Stock. 
See Illustrated Price List. 


[DIAN CARPETS. 
HAMPTON and SONS, SOLE IMPORTERS 


of the celebrated “VELLORE CARPET,” very thick, 
close, durable, and lower in price than any other Indian Car- 
pets of equal value. 
See Illustrated Price List 
AXMINSTER CARPETS. 
4 
A XMINSTER CARPETS.— 500 Seamless, 
a 103, square yard, 
AMPTON and SONS are making these 
desirable THICK SEAMLESS BORDERED CARPETS 
a special feature, and are enabled to offer them at such a price 
as to bring them within the reach of all. This season's New 


Designs include the pre vailing French styles, 
Illustrated Price List. 


ILTON ‘PILE CARPETS.—High - class 
Wilton Pile Carpets, at 4s. 3d. and 4s, 9d. per yard, 
Patterns and Illustrated Price-List free. 


INOLEUMS and FLOOR CLOTHS, 
The Best manes in Newest Patterns. 
Plain Colourings . 1d., 28. 4d., and 2s. 7d. per 7 yd. 
Printed Colourings is. Od.. 2s. 3d., and 2s. 6d. 
See Illustrated Price List. 


PALL. MALL EAST, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. Works: 43, Belvedere Rd., S.E. 
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For Pots and Pans. For Mantels and Marble 


For Fire-irons and Gas Globes. Fora thousand things in the Household, the Factory, 
the Shop, and on Shipboard. 


WILL DO A-DAY’S WORK IN AN HOUR. 
5 The World’s most Marvellous Cleanser and Polisher. 
Makes Tin like Silver, Copper like Gold, Paint like New, 
Windows like Crystal, Brass Ware like Mirrors, Spotless 
ed. id Larg e Bar. Earthenware, Crockery like Marble, Marble White. 





For Ladies’ Column, sce page 538; Wills and Bequests, page 540. 
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instruments used during the last three hundred years, and 
war medals and decorations. This section will be arranged in 
chronological order, so that it will form a history of the 
British Army from the days of Marlborough onward to the 
present. Another gallery will show “ the seamy side” of war 
in a series of wax models of wounded men ; but there will be 
the redeeming feature that the injured will be under 
lical attendance, so that the soldiers and their friends who 
the exhibition will made aware of what 
adays forthe relief of the inevitable suffering attendant 
warfare. 
But the bands will, after all, supply the chief attrac- 
tion, and make the exhibition a popular promenade. ‘There 
is an immense band-stand, which will seat five hundred 
men. It is not of the traditional round form, but is likea 
gallery, and has a concave sounding-board above and behind 
to throw the music forth to the listening ear, even when it is so 
far distant as the other side of the lawn. ‘The band will be com- 
posed of picked men from all regiments, who give their services, 
as do almost all the people connected with the exhibition, 
because the profits are to go to form Soldiers’ Institutes, places 
of recreation and rest open to all who wear her Majesty's 
uniform, without distinction of creed, regiment, or rank. 
There is no doubt the exhibition will be one of the features of 
the coming season, both because it is so well patronised and 
because it is being managed by men accustomed to organise 
great successes. One of the leading advisers and helpers of 
the committee is Lieut.-Colonel Tully, whose long connection 
with the annual Military Tournament has shown his wonderful 
power of organising and working great shows. 

On May 12 her Majesty will unveil, in Windsor Park, the 
equestrian statue of the Prince Consort erected, at the Queen’s 
own request, out of the Women’s Jubilee Offering. The insecrip- 
tion to be placed on the pedestal of the statue is as follows: 
* Albert, Prince Consort. Presented to Victoria, Queen and 
Empress, by the daughters of her Empire, on the occasion of 
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ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists post fice 
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PURE SPARKLING WATER. 
MORRIS’S 

NEW PATENT CIRCULATING FILTER, 
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Prices :— 
ENAMELLED STONEWARE FILTER, racn— 
1 Gall., 14/-; 2 Galls., 226; 3 Galls., 286; 
4 Galis., 36/-; 6 Galls., 51-. 


The Filter is aleo made in all the nena! forme and desicen 
and in the various kinds of stoneware, and may be inspec 
at the Offices of the 


MORRIS TUBE CO., 11, Haymarket, S.W. 





The MORRIS TUBE is an invention which temporarily 
converts a Gun or Rifle into a Rook or Ratint Rifle in on 
minute without any injury te the barrels whatever. Pricx 
3a. Gd. cach. Ammunition 2, 6d. short, 2s. @1. long, per 
Tuhes of larger calibre are made for all sizes up to the 
Ww , and also for the 410 and other shot cartridges 


STIMULATES AND 


Van HOUTEN? 
COCOA 


NOURISHES 


Without leaving any 


/njurious Effect on the Nervous System. 
IT IS A PERFECT BEVERAGE. 


CHEAP, CHEERING, AND SUSTAINING. 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


the DENTIFRICE in the 
World, 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 


robacco smoke, 


Is BEST LIQUID 


Removes all traces of 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 

Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 

sweet herbs and plants, 

OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 

TOOTH POWDER, only 


jars. Price Is, 
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MaNvuractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 
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Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies 
prevents it falling off or turning grey. 
Children’s Hair. 
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NEW MUSIC, NEW MUSIC, 





\ ETZLER and CO., $ HAPPELL and COOLS NEW 
Music Publishers, Manuficturers, and Importers - PUBLICATIONS. 
of Musicai Instruments of ev« Deserip n | 
(THE RED HUSSAR 5 ne Seen 
I ‘ nd Original Oper (THE GONDOLIERS New Opera by 
By H p STEPHE sa | EDWARD SOLOMON W. 8. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
Performed with grea ss at L Phere. Now being Performed wit great sat 
Savoy Th 
(PHE RED HUSS AR VOCAL SCORE “5 : 8.1 
Se J ret forte S 3. net *T on , SOLA ° . 33.1 
eae 8 gprs Roe : LIBRETTO ee see it 





WALTZ, L ot le QUADRILLE, and POLKA 


RRED HUSSAR. Bucalos a : As. 


PIANOFORTE AK RA ANGEMENT, hy W. Smallwood, 





: ; : ytonSmith,and W. Kuhe ; 4s 
Waltz (P. Bucalossi) 2s. net. | | : n) 2s. net. SELECTION us played by all the Military Bands), by 
Lancers (Ch, Coote 23, net. | Ma 5 on) ¥s, net. Charles Godfrey jun ™ a" 

Godfrey's selection arranzed for Piano, 26, net SELECTION for VIOLIN and PIANOPORTE, by 
H. Farmer .. ‘ ; i “s a. oh 


Pepages THE BAR Lord Tennyson. 
Music by ALFRED CELLIER 


paler Concerts J. . MOLLOY'S NEW SONGS. 
to . . 
ong. Daily WHEN UM BIG ULL BE 


ous career may be antic pated for this 
In Three Keys, C, D, and F Illustrated by Helen Mackenzic 
GQIX SONGS by ALFRED CELLIER, = | — Sum with the Greate oie mete anor Rees 
Written hy B.C. STEPHENSON, | 
SONG OF THE NIGHT, 


ing by Mr. Thorndike at the 
with great sue 





Both words and music are ¢ 

















S OF LOVE. l'TUNE UP MY LUT! Words by Neweon 
, MINE. 1 THE SONG OF THE LUTE. Prk ce 24, net. 
ull «a charming freshness and sweetness of -- 
Sinan ah a r ‘ . ‘EviTrg "hn r ‘ 7 
lete, 53, net ; Separate Songs, 2s. each net. | ORD HENRY SOMERSET'S NEW SONG. 
4 
E ARY OF E ARTH. J. M. Coward. . . 7 
we nod Sonal! " SONG OF SPRING. 
T'wo Keys : ‘fla und | M3. each net. Vords and Musie by LORD HENRY SOMERSET, 
nae wt dots nents, Violin (3d.), Organ (3d.), Harp (6d.) Price 2s. net, 


iW il sure score a success, Daily News 


(4 UIDES OF THE NIGHT. Ed. Solomon. 


Red Hussar 
t 1 








Pep eacones ta Tare tae Davee ()UED DOCTOR MACK. In D and F. 
; . a Words by Alfred P. Grave 
| AD I BU’ | KNOW N. Mrs. Harding Cox. Sung by Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Words hei M. De Foublanque. Price 2s, net, 
most s ceanhneie wat cal ful melod eany to read, ind 
tuli f deligntful harmon The accom ment e¢ Trew cawe . a ray 
in prec and . u nfident that che sone % bas nly N EW SONG by GOUNOD. 
to | ell known in order to be wide popular Lad 4 
Pict al, In Two Keys, Fand A, 2s, net, 


(EY. Ch. Gounod. 
Words by E. H. Leonard 
Ink flatand FP, 
*rice 28. net. 


WERE LIFE. 
Mrs. BRUNNING MADDISON 
nial ut the Mc onda Popular Concerts 


[* YOU 
Sung Mr. 


great 
In Tw 0 Ke wa, 0 und D. vs, het, 


(GOLDEN SUMMER Howard Talbot. 
I Words | Hadith Prince.Su wden 
In lwo Ke s, A and B 2 net, 


[)OUGLAS GORDON Ww AL TE. 
By P. BUCALOSSI. On Lawrence Kellie's popular Song. 
Beautifully illustrated. 2s. net. 


METZLE 4ER and CO., 


sale Agents for the Celebrated 


| NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
VENETIAN SONG WALTZ. 4s, 
On the popular Song hy T i 
», Bucalossi 


J. H. Wolton ts, 





Arranged by I 


MARCHESA WALTZ. 
JY IDDLESTICKS POLKA, J, H. Wolton. 4s. 
(ED LONG AGO WALTZ 


Composer of “ Hypatia,” &e. 


May Ostlere, 

HAMLIN American Organs 

ials YHAPPELL and CO”S IRON-FRAMED 

Two Hundre ldifferent Mor Prices £8 to £400, / PIANOVORTES for SALE, HIRE, or on the INSTAL 
May} bad om the Thre: Years Syste n ner MENT SYSTEM. 

STUDENTS’ PIANOPOR TRS 


ASON and 








a : ee From 16 guineas, 
ReENIst iH PIANOFORTES YACHT PIANOS Keyboards » 2 ; 
v New Models ; sicne COTTAGE PIANOFORTS , = 
Touch, Tor a surpas OBLIQUE AND OVERSTR (UNG PIANOS » > ” 
New Upris ; d Pianos 4 oudo trand Pianos UPRIGHT GRANDS . ” a) ” 
y pr it Grand Pianos, New B r Grand Pianos, HORIZONTAL GR \NDS ne "90 . 


DIANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, by 


Broad wood, Bechstein, Collard, and Erard 


M4*S°N and HAMLIN PIANOFORTES. 
4 ae TerOves d Method of Stringing 


Bright, Pure, Musical Ton 
M USTEL HARMONIU MS. A LEXANDRE ORGAN UARMONIUMS, 
1 4 From 6 to 150 Guineas, 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. ({LOUGH and WARREN'S CELEBRATED 
From 6 to peo gag VS. 





wr Churches or Schools 
New rine strated Catalogues post free, 


METZLer 4B “a and CO., 


», GRE MARLBORKOUGH-STREET, LONDON, W, 


50, New Bond-street ; and 15, 


Poultry. 





QM ALL WOOD'S PI ANOF ORTE TUTOR. PORD'S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per 
\ Smaliwood's 1 I | the Best of all. i. , : : a a = 
- 7 oe oe cent discount for cash, or 15s, per mo ! 
vy: hada Le Putor 4 is th “paneer oy 10s, Gd, per month) on the three-years hire s 
2s, 6d. net. FRANCIS, DAY, and Hunren, 195, Oxford-street, W, | G£ ©. STILES and Co,, 42, Southampton-row, 


J OHN  aeaneponaa and QONS WHAT Is YOUR CREST and Morro! 
'PRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES | omee, Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d, PEDIGREES 





combine the Kies tce and Convenience of the Cott with TRACED. The correct colour r liveries. Armes of hushand 

the Perfection of ouch, Tone and = =Durability the and wife blended. Crests engraved on seals an es, Book 

Horizontal Grand, plates engraved in medieval and lern styles, 8S makes ngs, 
ces from Forty Guineas upwards, 13-carat, from 428,—25, Cranbourn-street, London, W. 


18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 





GUINEA BOX of men 











"OS YULLETON’S 
Ip > \ reg pre 
[JRARDS' PIANOS, —Messrs. ERARD, of | (SULLETON’S GU Souabok ida aunhere tame 
4. Gireat Marlborough-street, London ar e Mail and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 

Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Pri cess of | Gres Address, No charge forengraving steeldie, Wedding 
Wales, CAUTION the P ble that Pianof ng Sold anid i tation Car A card-plate and 50 best Visiting 
pairing the name of ° Erard” which are rmanu- | Guards, 9s. 8d.—T. CULLETON, Seal Enyraver , 23, Cranbourn 
Evcture. For in ation 49 enti " 8, Great at corner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C, 
Marlborough-st., where new Pian un he tained f es 

JpRARDS PIANOS. —COTTAGES, from C HOCOLAT M B N 1 E R. 

4 A gy 


0 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 95 guineas, 

GRANDS, fron 
Grand Prize (iigher than G 


ILEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.S PIANOS, 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free 


170, New Bond-street, W. | - ES. 
Founded, 1838 ; Re It, IS87, (' II O0CcCO L A ry M E N I E R. 
\ OORE and MOORE, 7 ate 


HIGHE st MONOU rs 
AT ALL } XHIBITIONS, 





25 seuineas 
id Medal) at Paris Exhibition, 


MENIER in $1b. and } 1b. 
PACKETS, 





(SHOCOLAT 


BREAK ST 
“LUNCHEON, oh SUPPER, 


: “a 
Pianos from 165 gs. 
gs. to 80 gs. ; Three-Years’ 


rCash. Lists free ( {HOCOLAT MENIER, 


. Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C, 


exceeds 50 Tons. 





Paris, 
London 
New York, 


bt and 105 


PILANOPORTE MAKERS by APPOINTMENT to the QUEEN, 


BROADWOOD 
oo é uf NoTR Messrs. Dz MARTIN, 
BROADWOOD and QONS vale Sieaiaabubein. aide: Mlakk Colors, hae te 
tify that they have REMOVED to their NEW 


, \ } 
BROADWOOD | F \‘ TOR Y in the BOROUGH-NOAD, 3.E., where all 
Ha mrs Dregs COURT from the Reign of George II, ‘ unications are to he 
xl Pianofortes of the finest quali 
\T PULTENEY STRE (close to Piccadilly- y TP 
cireus), LOND w. , L ONDON LIFE 
Lists on application, ti 


Sold Every where 


essrs q anc N TT v 
JOHN Mess DAY and MARTIN 


vddressed 


ASSOCIATION, 
Established 1806. 
Assurance Fund, ous Millions, 
Mutual Assurance at least cost. 


BUTLER'S * No. sl, King William-street, E.O 
AND DISABLEMENT 


BY ACCIDENT. —-The RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY assures £1000 at death ond full 
Benefits at £24 per annum. Hon. Evelyn Ashley, cliairman, 








33 GRE 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 7 An 

VIOLINS, GUITARS, and BANJOS | EATH 

2S, CLARIONETS, Finan rade Ly PIANOS, 

CORNETS, snd BRASS BAND INSTRU , DRUMS, &e. 
T Largest Assortment in the Kingd fom. 














~”, HAYMARKET, LONDON Ana ml Income £250,000, 80,000 Annual Poliey-holders. Tn- 
1! iain Paes ni Post Free. ted C pital and Reserve Fu d, £285,000, Compensation Paid, 
Spee Terms to Societies and Schools £ 50,000, West-End Office rnd Hotel-buildings, W.C. Head 
\ 1OL INS, with Bow in Case, complete. — Office :64, Cornhill, London, . WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 
( 30s,, 403,, 50s,, and upwards inset a99~ r= Po 2 
Ca aid to any part of the K lom. PATR ONISE D BY ROYALTY. 





> 000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s. 6d. each, direct 


I ANOS for HIRE, 10s. per Month. Tunings | ¢) fromthe manufacturer. Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
4 





hire char wed if purchased in six months. Silk. PARKER'S hollow-ribbed frames; be aut fully carved 
I most economical and judicious m = of obtaining a and mounted sticks. Parcel Post free, 2s. 9d 36 stamps). 
really good p snoforte is to hire one (with the option of 15,000 sold in twelve " wo List and Testi m mials free, 
asing f appr wed) of the on 1 facturers, THOMAS Re-covering, &c., ne ne.—J, B, PARKEI Umbrella 

OE TZMANN ‘and CO. 27, Baker-street Works, vecie-thine, tha ‘meld. 


| 
" > >| 
>I ANOS. 15s. per Month, Three - Years’ | 
em. Become the pr pert f the hirer if the pay- 
ments are kept up. There is no ¢ ther whe muse in London that 
iff 


LIGHT CUTANEOUS AFPFECTIONS are 
CURED by CREME SIMON, rec pnended by 


ro | YHILBLAINS. CHAPS. AND 


fers such really good pianos a per nth on the three all Doctors of Paris, and ad pted | 
ear system as the oniboraraen THOMAS UE TZMANN Lady of Fashion, Whitens and f rt es the 
and C )., 27, Baker-atreet . to which it imparts a fragrant perfume 


gives a velvety appearance. Bottles 





L ADIES } 4s 
J. SIMON 3%, Rue de Provence, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 


[) ALMAINE and CO. — PIANOS AND | 


ORGANS Absolute Sale. 50 per cent discount. Ten 


warranty Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, no Ee 
rR IZES 3 IN BOT ANY FOR You NG 


‘ WOMEN.—The Society of Apothecaries of London offer 
guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas Two Prizes to Young Women under twenty years of age, who 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4} guineas are Students of Botany, for Proficiency in that Science. The 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument EXAMINATIONS, written and oral, will take place on 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will WE DNESDAY, JUNE and on SATURDAY, JUNE 2% 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month. | Regulations can be ol 
Illustrations and part ars post free.—T. DALMAINE and 





ears 








3 cuineas, | Class 6, 35 wuineas, 
guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 









: ’R. UpToy, Clerk to the Society. 
Apothecaries’ Hall, EC. 1890. 





A SOLDIER. 


H°wW CAN I BE AR TO LEAVE THEE? 


NEW IRISH BALLAD by Villiers Stanford. 


| MAPLE & CO. 
New Show Rooms. 


New Show Rooms. 
Nes NEW SHOW ROOMS for BED and 


TABI E LF INEN immediately on the left of the Grand 
I ner ince an Testibule, are NOW OPEN, and will be found 

conve ~ bing as they afford far ater space for the 
I ely cxamination of all the different useful and beautiful 
pe mus Of Chis important department 





\ APLE and CO.’S STOCK of HOUSEHOLD 


LINENS should he seen before deciding elsewhere 





Household Linens. 


Household Linens. 
(TRIMMED BED LINENS 


SHEETS, PILLOWCASES, and) PILLOW-SHAMS, 
frilled and trimmed with embroidery and lace. very large 
and choice assortment ready for use always on show; also a 
most charming variety of embroideries with which linens of 
any selected quality can be trimmed, 


| OUSEHOLD LINENS 
HUCKABACK and TUR KISH TOWELS 1 ind TOWRI 
ft Ihaper TOWELS for delicate Hou 
1 and Glass se ths, Kit 
Dusters, Roller Towellings, all at 
consequent upon recent special aa tens favor 


Sheetings. 

Sheetings. 

_ Sheetings. 
~ HEETING 


MAPLE ny CO; s St 
Irish, Scotch, and Barnsle ‘Ll 





of pure pat shand hand-made 
NEN oda TINGS, as well us 
rl 





plain and twilled COTTON SHEE S,is now completely 
assorted, and prices are ruling unu tte low, H ekeepers 
would therefore do well to replenish their stores. Patterns 
free As al quality Cotton Sheets, very stron it 6s, Ad 
per pait uly made 

INENS A Complete Set for £8 13s. 9d., 

consisting of Blankets, Quilts, Table L n, Sheeta, &c., 
suitable for a house of eight rooms,—MAPLE und CO Lon 








INENS.—A Complete Set for £17 3s., 
oan able for a house of ten rooms. See special Linen 
Catalogue. 


INENS.—A Complete Set for £28 12s. 10d., 
4 suitable for a house of twelve rooms, See Special 
Catalogue 


[FNENS 


house of fourteen to sixteen rooms at from 


MAPLE & CO. 
Table Linens. 


Table Linens. 


Table Linens. 
y ABLE LINENS.—MAPLE and CO. having 


ht for cash, on most exceptional terms,an immense 
acuuienene of pure hand-made, soft-finish CLOTHS and 
NAPKINS, they are now offering the same at a very large 
percentage under value, 


(TABLE LINENS.—In the purchase are a 

mber of CLOTHS, in both medium and large sizes, of 
altogether exceptional quality ; in fact, some of the finest and 
most beautiful productions of the Irish looms. These are 
suitable for best use and special occasions and should certainly 
be seen. The prices willbe found but little morethan usually 
sked for goods of ordinary character 


(ABLE LINENS.—Included in the purchase 
will also be found a large variety of both CLOTHS and 
NAPKINS suitable for use in Hotels, Clubs, Boarding-Houses, 
Kw these items 
or write for 
effected hy 





A Complete Set suitable for a 


C£wto LH, 








quotations, A great say 
it once, 


purchasing 


(J ABLE LINENS.—The Parcels also include 

some hundreds of dozens of DAMASK NAPKINS, as 
follows: Fish Napkins, from 2s. 2d. per dozen; Breakfast 
alitt from 4s. 6d, per dozen; Dinner Napkins, all fine flax, 
from 63, lld. per dozen ; extra large French size, 9a. Lid, per 
dozen. These goods will be found of remarkably good value, 
and are sure to please in use, 


Blinds. 


\ APLE and.CO. OUTSIDE BLINDS. 

4 Every description of OUTSIDE BLINDS, including 
Italian, Florentine, Spanish, Oriental, German, and Parisian 
Shutters, Rollers,and Patent Prolapsion, as well as Doo 
Baleony Awnings, manufactured on the Premises 
specially selected materials, so that orders cin be carried out 
without delay. 


Spring Blinds. 
Valance Blinds. 


F°ESTOON and LACE BLINDS. 

PLE and CO. also manufacture EVERY KIND of 
INSIDE BLIND, and are now showing all the new materials 
for Roller and Festoon Blinds, as well as a most charming 
variety of Lace Blinds, together with cane, pinoleum, bead 
and reed, rice and other novelties for interior shades, 


\ APLE and CO. VENETIAN BLINDS. 
4 VENETIAN BLINDS of superior quality, made | 
thoroughly seasoned wood, well painted, ) . 
rn 1 so that they rarely get out of ord if fairly use ‘i 
Made in all sizes and colours, Patterns and estimates free. 


\ APLE and CO. Mamalectaren and Fitters 

4 of EVERY CLASS of BLINDS for INTERIOR 

{ EXTERIOR USE. The largest and most convenient Furnish- 
ne Establishment in the world, Tottenham-court-road, 
London. , 


| Drawing Room Furniture. 
NEXPENSIVE FURNITU RE. 


The assortment of Drawing comprises 
every variety of comfortable stuffed at from 24s, 
each ; Couches, at from 50s,; pretty Occasional Chairs, Tables, 
Overmantels, ee and Writing Tables, all at most 
moderate prices ; as well as complete suites in tapestry, velvet 
Mogadore cloth, and. silks, at from 10 guineas upwards, 


Drawing Room Furniture. 
\ APLE and CO.— DRAWING. ROOM 


FURNITURE.—The Drawing-room and Boudoir afford 
ater scope than any other parts of the home for the exer 
cise of individual taste and preference, and in furnishing 
them it is essential that the harmony of style, texture, and 
colouning should be unbroken. These rooma, in fact, are 
indices to the refinement and good taste of the lady of the 
house, The largest and best assortment of high-class Draw 
ing-room Furniture in the world can be seen in MAPLE and 
CO.'8 Show-Rooms 


MAPLE & CO. 




















PPURNITURE for EXPORTATION, suited 

for all parts of the World. Hundreds of Thousands of 
pounds’ worth of high-class Furniture, ready for immediate 
delivery. Illustrated Catalogues free 





TISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
NVITED to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD. Hundreds of thousands 
if pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment Having large space 
all woods are packed on the premises hy experienced yr ackers : 
very essential when goods are for exportation to insure safe 
delivery. The reputation of balf a century. 
MAPLE and CO., Tottenbam-court-road, London; also at 
Paris and Smyrna, 


N APLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 
4 Appointment to her Majesty the Queen. The reju- 
tation of haifacentury. Factories : Beaumont-place, Euston- 
road ; Southampton-buildings ; Cardington-street ; Li\ erpool- 
road; Park-street, Islington, &c.—Totteuham-court-road, | 
London ; Paris, Smyrna. | 





B } RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 








Bre BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


From Victoria and London Bridge Termini 

c and Monthly Season Tickets 
Cc to Brighton every Week«ay 
From Victoria 10 a.m, Fa 6d., including Pullman Car 
Cheap 10s, 6d. lat Class De kets to Brighton every Saturd 

Admitting to the Gr and Aquarium and Royal Pavilion 
Che ip First Clase I ckets to Brightonvvery Sunds 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m, and 12.15 pw Fare 10s 
Pullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Traine 


paris SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE 


Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 


Fixed Express Service Weekdays and Sunday 


heap Weekly, Fortnightly, 







heap First Class Day Tick 








London to Paris (1, 2,3 Class)., Paris to London (1, 2, 3 Clase 
dep dep 

Victoria (West-End) 8.50 pm. Paris (St. Lazare) 8.50 pam, 

London Bridge (City) 9 p.m. arr 
arr. London Bridge (City) 7.40 a.m 


Paris (St. Lazare) 80 a.m. Victoria (West-End) 7.50 an 


Fares—Single 






First 348. 7d., Second 25s. 7d... Third 18s, 7d. 
Return, First 5 Second 42s, 3d., Third 33s, 3d 
Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent Cabins, &e. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


peor FULL PARTICULARS see Time- 
hooks and Handbills, to be obtained at Victoria 

London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following 

Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained Weert 

med Ge neral Offices, 28, Rewent-circus, Piceadilly, and 8, Grand 

he ildings, Trafalgar-square; Hays Agency, Cornhill 

Ludgate-cireus; and Gaze's OMce, 142, Strand 
A. SARLK, Secretary and General Manager 


SURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF 

MIDNIGHT SUN,—The Orient Company's Steam 
ships GARONNE 76 tons) and CHIMBORAZO (3847 tons) 
will make Trips to Norway during the season, 















visiting the finest Fiords, The dates of departure from 
London will be as follows, and from Leith two days later 
4, for 15 days JULY 15, fo « 
JUNE 18, for a7 ave JULY 23. f 
JUNE 25, for 15 da i. # fon 2) days 


at 

The Steamers will be navigated through the 
i.e., inside the fringe of Islands off the coa 
securing smooth water; th f June is a 
proceed to the North Cape, where the Sun may be seen above 

! The Garonne and Chimbeorazo are 
fitted with electric Light, hotand cold baths, &c. Cusine of 
the highest order. 

Managers—F. GREEN and Co,., 13. Fenchurch -avenne 

ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co,, 5, Fenchurchavenne, London, 
EC. For further particulars apply to the latter firm 


M N T K CAR EL @. 
my a summer sta Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 


one of the most quiet charm ne. and interesting of spots on 
the Meditcrranean sea-const he Principality has a tropical 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered by the 
sea-breezes. The beach is covered with the softest sand ; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-haths ; and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, as in sume of ofr own places of summer resort 
in England. 

Monaco is the only sea-hathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to ite visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, &e. 

rhe re is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinationsand attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora- 
tion of health 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco cecupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the 
most frequented by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 
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\ IX-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hétel Bernascon 

et de I'Europe.—One of the most renowned and best 
conducted in Europe, Vatronised by Royal Family, 200 
sunny chambers. lReofined table. Large wardens; lawn- 
tennis BERNABOCOS, Proprietor 


IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY. Rheumatism 
4 cured. Most important of Continental Sulp 
Eleven hours from Paris, Rheumatism, sciat 
catarrh of the pharynx, larynx,and nasal passages y 
treated. The most celebrated doctors attend this luxurious 
and curative station, 


UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electricl ght is supplied in the 600 
rooms ; ho charge for lighting or servi 
AUBKR Funes, Proprietors, 


— — —— 








1890, 
ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 

at the 
ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE, 


From JULY 1 to OCT. 15. 
THE MUNICH 


M UNicn FINE ART 


ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


TRE Fag) ery LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS, 
Vv Volume, just ready, crown &vo, cloth gilt, 28., 


| ANE S MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
4 THE MODERN EGYPTIANS, Written in E eypt during 
the years 1883 to Ist. By EDWAKD WILLIAM LANE. With 
KIGHTY ILLUSTRATIONS, Sixteen Full-Page Engravings, 
and a Biographical Notice of the Author 
Already published in the MINERS A LIBRARY, price 
24, each 
12. Forster's Life of Oliver Goldsmith.—1l. Comedies by 
Moliere,—10, Poe's Tales of Adventure, Mystery, and Imagina- 
tion.—® Dean Stanley's Life of Dr. Arnold.—* Wallace's 
Travels on the Amazon.—7. Goethe's Faust (Complete 6. 
The Betrothed Lovers.—5. Galton’s South Africa.—4. Emer- 
son's Complete Prose Works.-3. Borrow's Bible in Spain. —2. 
The Ingoldsby Legends. 1. Charles Darwin's Journal during 
a Voyage in H.M.S, Beagle. 
* Unsurpassed for cheapness and excellence of type, paper, 
and binding asgaw Mail 
vondon: Wann, Lock, and Co,, Salishury-equare, E.C, 

















*A most useful Ce we for Ladies. 


QGYLVIA HOME 
The maT NUMBER 


( —_ At ee 
p ALF ’ ry Macleod “AUNT 
IACINTHA'S HOLS , 
BERIUS. By A . Evans Wilson. 
» Ky TERS. By C Hamilton, 
GRAPHOLOGY—HOUSEKEEPING NRE DLEWORK 
THE COMING FASHIONS, exhibited by a large number of 
first-class Engravings of the Newest Modes and Coming 
Styles in Costumes, Bodices, Children’s Dress, Hats and 
Bonnets, and the Latest Designs in Fancy Needle work, 
SYLVIA'S ADVICE on Dress, Furniture, and the Management 
of the Home. 
Original Poetry Scraps, Gossip, &c 
In addition to the above, the MAY NUMBER includes the 
following VALUABLE SUPPLEMENTS (Gratis) : 
A Cut-out Pattern of a NEW BODICE. 
Two Full-sized Diagrams of Spring Manties, with Illustrations 
A large Coloured Plate of the Latest Modes 
Price 6d, at all Booksellers’ and the Railway Bookstalle, 
pecimen C opy poat free for 7d. from 
WARD eae K, and Co., Salisbury-square, London, E.C. 


Paisley Express, 


JOURNAL. 


now ready. 


A COMPI 








Complete Edition, now ready, 


TILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S POEMS. 
In Six Volumes, beautifully bound, with Designs by 
D. G. Rossetti, Sir J. BE. Millais, R.A., Mrs. Allingham ; and 
Portraits, Price 6a. each (except “ Laurence Bioowmfield.” 
3s, 6d.) A Few Large-Paper Copies. 
London: KRegves and TURNER, 196, Strand 
By the Same Author. 
RHYMES vor THE YOUNG FOLK 
Iiiuetrated by Mrs. Allingham, Kate Greenaway 
arry Furniss, &c. 
London: CASSELL and Co.; and Reeves and Turner 





Price 3a. 6d 





Price 2s. 6d., post free, 


Q)* FISTULA, and its Radical Cure by 
Medicines. By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D 
J. Epps and Co., 48, Threadnoedie-street ; and 170, . Phee adilly. 


“LIQUEUR OF THE GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


This delicious Liqueur, which has lately come 
#0 much into public favour on account of ite 
wonderful properties of aiding Ingestion and 
preventing Dyspepsia, can now be had of all the 
principal Wine and Spirit Merchants 
Sole Consignee—W. DOYLE, 85, Crutchedfriars, London, E.C. 
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; and probably a few more words. This is 
the four in the English. Gaelic, 
yngnes respectively. There are many 
dialects of Sanscrit, and great is the at this moment 
among the professors as to which of t 
chosen to represent the daughters of the Empire in the East 
They differently—I will not venture to say 
bett : from our own. A New York 
beautiful silver 


her Jubilee, 1887” 
to be inscribed on 
Welsh, and Sanscrit t 


sides 
debate 
hose dialects shall be 
do things 
er—in American journalism 
: tor a 
to the lady adjudged by 
most popular in 
voted to the ex- 
whom over ten thousand 
cond on the list with 


conducted a competition 
wreath which it offered to 
the v s of its readers to be 
America.” This honour was 

Preside wife, Mrs. Cleveland, for 

persons voted. Mrs. Frank Leslie came se 
only a few hundred votes less Now, in England a society 
woman would noyed an idea; and the silver 
wreath would go a-begging for an owner, like the Turnerelli 
for Lord Beaconsfield But in America nobody de- 
pendent in any way on public favour dare refuse such doubtful 
ic honours, and Mrs. Cleveland has accepted the wreath. 
greatly injured her husband's 


paper has just 

give 
“the 
ultimately 


woman 


be an at such 


garland 

pub! 

Her refusal of it 

future chances of the Presidency 
FLORENCI 


would have 


FENWICK-MILLER. 


Her Majesty has conferred the decoration of the Imperial 
Order of the Crown of India on Lucy Ada, Lady Harris, wife 
of the Right Hon. George Robert Canning, Lord Harris, 
Governor of the Presidency of Bombay. 

Che peerage conferred on Sir William Ventris Field, Knt., 
late one of her Majesty's Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
has been gazetted, his title being Baron Field, of Bakeham, 
the county of Surrey. 

Among the speakers at the annnal meeting, held on April 1%. 
in connection with the Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind, Upper Norwood, were the Duke of West- 
minster, the Bishop of London, Mr. Mundella, M.P., Sir L. 
Playfair, M.P., and other gentlemen. The proceedings in 
cluded the adoption of a new constitution for the college, 
with a view toa possible application for a Royal charter. 


in 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NE 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of Mr. Thomas Lloyd, D.L., J.P., a director of Lloyd's 

jank, late of The Priory, Warwick, who died on Jan. 23 last, 
was proved on March 31 by Mrs. Emilia Lloyd, the widow, and 
Sampson Samuel Lloyd jun., the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £129,000, The testator 
gives £4000 to his daughter, Mrs. Jane Emilia Lloyd ; the 
mansion, park, land, and hereditaments known as Budbrooke 
Park, near Warwick, to his son-in-law, the said Sampson 
Samuel Lloyd jun., in fee simple: the mansion, park, and 
estate known as ‘The Priory, and all other his real estate in 
the borough of Warwick, to his wife, for life, and then to his 
daughter, in fee simple; and the residue of his real and 
personal estate to his wife, absolutely. 

The will (dated April 3, 1889), with three codicils (dated 
April 4 and July 6, 1889, and Jan. 6, 1890), of Mr. John 
Edward Briscoe, late of Albrighton, in the county of Salop, 
who died on Feb. 15 last, was proved on April 11 by Mrs. 
Anne Elizabeth Briscoe, the widow. Walter Briscoe, the 
brother, and George Briscoe, the nephew, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £98,000, The 
testator bequeaths all his plate, pictures, books, jewellery, 
furniture, wine, horses, carriages, live stock, £200 and £3000 
Great Western Stock, to his wife, various stocks and shares, 
upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then for his three nieces, 
Helen, Margaret, and Ethel Mary Briscoe ; £2000 to his wife's 
brother, the Rev. John Ravenshaw Wood; £2000 to each of 
his nephews and nieces; and legacies to servants. He gives 
his wife the right to occupy his property. St. Cuthberts, for 
life, and, subject thereto, devises the same to his two nephews, 
George and John Edward Briscoe. ‘The residue of his property 
he leaves to his said two nephews. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of office of the Com- 
missariot of the County of Wigtown, of the general disposition 
and deed of settlement (dated Nov. 19, 1887) of Sir William 
Dunbar of Mochrum, Bart., who died at Mochrum Park, 
Penningham, in the county of Wigtown, granted to Sir 
Uthred James Hay Dunbar, Bart., and William Cospatrick 
Dunbar, the sons, the executors nominate, was resealed in 
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London on April 9, the value of the personal estate in England 
and Scotland amounting to upwards of £86,000. 


The will (dated Nov. 13, 1889) of Mr. Edward Budd, late 
of The Grange, Lingfield, Surrey, who died on March 6, was 
proved on April 10 by Harry Bentinck Budd, the son, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Budd Scott, the daughter, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £62,000. The testator 
givesa legacy of £300, and £600 per annum, upon trust, for the 
benefit of his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Budd ; £600 per annum for 
the benefit of his son Edward; an annuity of £300 to each 
of his daughters Myra, Florence, and Georgiana ; his rever- 
sionary interest in numerous freehold houses in the parish of 
St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, to his son Harry Bentinck, for 
life, and then to his children or remoter issue as he shall 
appoint ; all his London and North-Western stock, upon trust, 
for his daughter Mrs. Scott, for life, and then for her children 
or remoter issue, as she shall appoint; and other legacies. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves in 
moieties, upon trust, for his son Harry Bentinck and his 
daughter Mrs. Scott, for their respective lives, and then for 
their issue as they shall respectively appoint. As to the property 
under the will of his father, he appoints a house at Brighton to 
his daughters Myra and Florence, for their joint lives and the 
life of the survivor of them; and various freehold properties 
and moneys, &c., upon trust, for each of them, the said Mrs. 
Scott and Harry Bentinck Budd. : 

The will (dated April 4, 1888) of Miss Eliza Brisco, late of 
Bohemia, near Hastings, and of 79, Portland-place, who died on 
Jan. 16 last, was proved on April 12 by William Alexander 
Baillie Hamilton, Anchitel Piers Ashburnham, and Sydney 
Edward Jones, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £58.000. The testatrix bequeaths £2500 to the 
Hastings Convalescent Home, Beau Site; £2000 to the East 
Sussex Hospital, Hastings ; £1000 each to the Children’s Con- 
valescent Home (St. Leonards-on-Sea), All Saints’ Convalescent 
Home (Eastbourne), All Saints’ Orphanage (Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-square), the Brompton Hospital for Consumption, 
the British Home for Incurables (Clapton), and the United 
Kingdom Beneficent Institution ; £100 to the Cripples’ Nursery, 
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** Who best can suffer, best can do.’ 
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THE PivoT OF DUTY- 


STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF SUGAR, PINK OR CHEMICALLY COLOURED 
SHERBET, OR ACIDULATED SHERBET MASKED WITH SUGAR.—Experience shows that sugar, 


pink or chemically coloured sherbet, or acidulated sherbet masked with sugar, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, 
liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree; while light white wines, and gia or old 


sweet champagne, 


whisky largely diluted with seltzer water, will be found the least objectionable. 
It possesses the power of reparation when digestion 


peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. 
has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health 


Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marke 
8 it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, 


PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., 


The Victorian Reiaqn is unparalle ed in the history of Great Empires 


for its Puritu, Goodness 


ABOVE ALLI!I! 
A FEARLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AND 


THE QUEEN’S PRIZE! 
rhe Conditions laid down by the QUEEN for the Prize given by HER 
MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are these : 

Cheerful Submission to Superiors; Self-Respect and Independence 
of Character: Kindness and Protection to the Weak: Readiness 
to Forgive Offence: a Desire to Conciliate the Differences of 
others; and, above all, Fearless Devotion to Duty and Unflinch- 


t voked 
produce an almost perfect moral character IN EVERY CONDITION 


‘Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. 


IF ENGLAND TO ITSELF DO REST BUT | 
PRUE!" | 
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and elegance. 
open to 
ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” is 


d ENO'’S “ FRUIT SALT." 


| 
| 
Without | 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Large Well-Lighted 





ys Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, 
Public and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, 
Completely lit by Electricity. 


The Table d’ Hote for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


THE BEST DINNER IN LtoOonNnDown. 


SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 


Coffee-Room replete with comfort and attention. 
Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. 


Telegraphic Address: “ VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” 


Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 
Non-Residents, price 5s. 


From 6 to 8.30 p.m. 


Wines of the finest Brands. 
Billiard-Room with Five Tables, Full Size. 








BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 





MAPPIN & WEBB’S PReseNTATION SILVER PLATE. 


DESIGNERS AND MODELLERS 


IN STERLING SILVER & BRONZE. 
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i8 1022, POULTRY, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
POST FREE. 


158 to 162, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 





PAMPHLET & CONSULTATION FREE. 


Those who cannot call should write at once for Pamphlet and Book of Testimonials. 





An invaluable health appliance for the treatment and cure of disease. 









GENT’S BELT. 





| RESTORES 


IMPAIRED 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


debilitated constitution, assists digestion, promotes the circulation, and speedily overcomes every form of 


NERVOUS, MUSCULAR, 
ORGANIC WEABNESS. 


It is delightfully comfortable to wear, prevents chills, invigorates the 





LADY'S BELT. 
WRITE for PAMPHLET 








VITALITY. 








THEY CURE 
RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS, 
LIVER & KIDNEY DISORDERS, | 
INTERNAL WEAKNESS, 
HYSTERIA, Re. 


? tes 


THEY cuURE 


NERVOUS WEAKNESS, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, 
NEURALGIA, 
DEBILITY, &¢. 


and BOOK of 
TESTIMONIALS. 


the 


originals may be seen at the Company's 


Below are given a few extracts 


Electropathic and Zander Institute, | 











HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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NERVOUS AFFECTIONS CURED. 

















RHEUMATIC {20UT, COMPLETELY CURED —Mr. ALFRED JAMES 
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| RESIDENTS AT A DISTANCE, and those unable 
| MR. C, B. HARNESS, 


to call, should write at once for a Belt or Pamphlet before ~ they ‘forget it. it. 


“the President of the Company, attends daily, " tegether with their Physician. Surgeon, Electricians, and “ether officers. Consultation may be had 
in every case, Free of Charge, personally or by letter, on all matters Relating to Health and the Application of Curative Electricity. 





NOTE THE ADDRESS: THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 


| 52, OXFORD ST. 


L.ORTDONT, W. (i822 56c6. 


THE LARGEST ELECTRO-MEDICAL INSTITUTE IN THE WORLD. 























SCHw ETTt2ZER’S 


COCOATINA 


A MOST DELICIOUS 


BEVERAGE. 





GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE, ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA. 








MEDICAL PRESS.— 


LANCET.—* A genuine Cocoa—contains no sugar, starch, or other adulteration—a genuine article.” 


“Remarkable for its quality and flavour, and can be absolutely relied on for purity and digestibility. 











HOLLANDS 


INEXPENSIVE 
HIGH-CLASS FU RN ITU RE. 


4, EBURY-ST., GROSVENOR-GARDENS, 


By Victoria Station. 


EUTELEES. 





Trade-Mark. Trade-Mark. 











CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 

















SiR JOHN BENNETT, Lt. 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 





£10 —In return for £10 NOTE, 
. free and safe per post,a LADY'S GOLD 
fect for time, beauty, and work. 


KEYLESS wares per 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


GILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated © utalo ere at free 
£5 5s SILVER KEYLESS 
s ENGLISH Ra Mie WATCH. A fine 
i-plate English Keyless Ley er, je d, chronometer balance, 
crystal glass, The C HE APES w STC H EVEK PRODUCED, 
Air, damp, and dust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 





—The “SIR JOHN.” A 
STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS LP L ace 

y "H, accurately timec = 

climates. Jewelled in thirteen actions. In mas 

case, With Monogram richly emblazo med. Fre 

post.—Sir JOHN BENNETT, 65, Cheapside, L« 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inseriptic ym emblazoned to order. 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 
In oak or mahogany. Witb bracket and shield, Three 


Gulieeas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.c. 


£25, 
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Park-street, Regent's Park ; and there are various other legacies 
and provisions. All her real estate and the residue of her 
personal estate she leaves to her sister, Miss Sarah Brisco, for Emily Jane, and Alice 

life. At her sister's death her freehold, copyhold, and lease- The will (dated March 11, 1874), with a codicil (dated 
hold properties are to be held, upon trust, to pay annuities 
to her brother and Mrs. Arbuthnot ; and on the death of the 
survivor of her brother and sister she settles her interes 
the Coghurst estate, and in some Yorkshire and 
estates, upon Sir. Musgrave Horton Brisco, Bart.., 
remainder to his son, Hylton Ralph Brisco, for life 
interest in other estates upon Mrs. Frances Arbuthnot, for life, esta 
with remainder to her son, John Robert Wastell Arbuthnot, 
for life. The ultimate residue of her personal estate she 
leaves, upon trust, for Mrs. Arbuthnot, for life, 


her children, as she shall appoint 


The will (dated March %, I*8s8) of Mr. George Clift, 
rhe Laurels. Hartley Wintney, in the county of Southampton, 
who died on Feb. 23 last, was proved on April 
; les Clift, the son, Joseph Lancaster Wetherall, and George 


‘ 


iil 


the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to over £41,000. The testator vives legacies to his executors, 
Mr. Wetherall and Mr. Groves, and, on the death of his wife, Berks, who died on March 16, was proved on April 2 by the 
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N all Librarie , | 
\ ISADVENTURE, By W NORRIS, 
4 Auth r and Minor My Friend n 
Matr n 
lon: SPESCER BLACKETT, 3, St. Bride-street, E.C, 


NEW NOVEIT BY FLORENCE MARRYAT 
Now read Librar in . | 
\ SCARLET SIN. FLORENCE 
4 MAKRYAT, Auth Ver i 
London : Srexcen BLACKETT 


7 ARRIAGE WITH A 
WIFE pth Lge 


n th may be found in the 


DECEASED 


ne 
MAK i HAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION 
at f ya pt ii. each and upwards) will be sent 
free on application to the Secretary, 
G. J. Munnay, Esq 
1. Kine etre Westminster, S.W, 


yHE APEST CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY. 
THE ARDENNES AR- 
Illustrated, and with Map. Bs “PERCY 
post, ad 
street: and through all Booksellers 


GHIRTS. FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
e most Perfect Fitting Made Observer 
o ements “ha ¢ been made in the manufacture of 
FOR D's BUR EK A Sixteen different ology I4in. te isin 
‘ ck. 6 ach or to mensurs , Wa. 408 roy heise 
trate Me asure a&« her by 
“RICHARD FOR D hed OO 41, Poultry 


GHIRTS FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
A single Shirt or more carriage free by Varcels Post 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 


QGHIRTS.— Patterns of Ne Ww French Printed 
Cambri rt sp d fancy designs, for 
aking FORK rs IMPROVED HURERA SHIRTS, sent to 
ae frow 
hk. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry. London. 
QHIRTS OLD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist 
\ and Collar Banded, fine linen, three for 68,; Superior 
*. td Ext ra ne, 9s, Send three (not less) with cash. 
Returned rea for use, carriage paid 
K ror D snd ©O., 41, Ponttry, Londen, 


AQaivrt 8.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS | 
484 that never Shrink in Washing, not if washed 10 
times. Write for Patterns and Self-Measure. 
nh. FOR D and CO. 4, Poultry London. 

“ING IDIUS The only WOOL FABRIC 

vy) that never shrinks in washing, Gentlemen's Under- 
vests, six different sizes, 2s. 6d, to 7s, G1. each; Pants, 2s. Gd. to 
&s. 6d.: Half-Hose, 63,, 0s —y lozen,allto match, Patterns 


and Self-Measure ‘free by 
nh. FORD and Co. "* Poultry, London, 


}{OOPING COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
(HE celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine Boule Wholesale Agente w, 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London, 


whose ae are engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Sold hy most c hemists. Price 48, per Bottle. 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 











({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 


FOR LIVER, 





( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR BILE. 





(SOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION 





(VOCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN 


TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only | 


thoroughly harmiess SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 
emieent Skin Deetors. Post free. Sent for 4 or 3% penn) 
camps, MOBT INVALUABLE 
. TAYLOR, Chemrat, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


(OLDEN HAIR.— Robare’ s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so pack admired. 
Warranted perfect!ly harmless. 
principal Perfumers and Chemisis throughout the worle, 
Agents, R HOVENDEN aud SONS, 3) and 3: Berners-st., W. 


Price Ss, 6d. and 10s. 6d., of a'] | 
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to three nieces ; the remaining provisions of the will are in 
favour of his wife, and of his three children, Henry Charles, 


April 29, 1881), of the Rev. Robert John Hodgkinson, formerly 
of Uppingham, Rutland, afterwards of Middleton Hall, Middle- 
tin ton, Warwickshire, and late of Trowell, Notts, who died on 
Lincolnshire Feb. 18 last, was proved on April 3 by 
for life, with the brother, and Frank Edward Hodgkinson and Percy Ann Fossick 


£500 to his wife, Mrs. Mary Charlotte Hodgkinson. All his 


and then for real estate and the residue’ of his personal estate he leaves, 


bringing up his children. On her death or marriage again he 
2 by Henry fives £1000 to each of his daughters, and the ultimate residue 
7 " to all his children (including daughters) in equal shares. 

The will (dated April 9, 1884), w — a codicil (dated April 17, 
Is86), of Miss Ann Goddard, late of. High House, Newbury, 


SPRING NOVELTIES AT JAY'S. 


s usual at this season of the year, Jay’s Mourning Warehouse 
tewent-sLreet, is to the fore witha splendid assortment of new materials 
a pring ind summer wear, ‘To the fact that grey is to be the pre 
vailing colour this season is attributable the numberless shades of 
that favourite tint on view at this house. Black grenadine will ales oO 
be much worn as the weather gets warmer, and in this material there 
is an endless variety of designs among those at Jay's. In. silks 
brocades will this year take the lead, the patterns being mostly small 
ind detached, the floral designs being specially attractive and hand- 
yme in the extreme,.”—Court Circular, 


MOURNING. 


‘In reply to many inquiries, we recommend the Maison Jay. 
‘This house, long established, makes mourning a specialty, and is | 
xeelled by no other house in London or Paris for the beauty of the 
work, the quality of the materials, or the style of manufacture.” 
| 


MOURNING ORDERS IN THE 
COUNTRY. | 


essrs. Jay's experienced Assistants and Dressfitters travel to any | 

irt of the kingdom free of expense to purchasers, They take with | 
them Dresses, Mantles, and Millinery, besides Patterns of Materials, 

| marked in Plain Figures, and at the same price as if purchased at 
the warehouse, Reasonable estimates are also given for Household 
Mourning. 


JAY'S, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


STREETERS DIAMONDS 





moiety thereof 
ne thereto, for all his children in equal shareg. 





WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
18 NEW BOND S‘,W. LONDON. 


This Jewellery Business was established in the City in the reizn of King George the Third. 


EARIR OT Sat NEW SPRING PATTERNS 


SPEARMAN’S S SERGES, 


Cut by the yard. For Ladies’ and Gentlemen's wear, 
Prices for Ladies, from 1,6 to 411. 
For Gentlemen, from 2,11 to 129. 
For Girls and Boys, from 1,3} the yard. 


All the Latest and most Fashionable 


COLOURS, MIXTURES, & WEAVINGS, 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


On the authority of the Queen, SPEARMAN'’S SERGES 
are unrivalled for BEAUTY and GENERAL 
UTILITY. 


ANY LENGTH CUT AND FORWARDED BY 


.» SPEARMAN AND SPEARMAN, 


PLYMovUTH. 


-WOODHALL SPA WATER 


Is the most effectual remedy for these diseases, 
as testified to by EMINENT ME MBERS 
of the MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

Sold in large Bottles at 12s, per Dozen. To be 
had of all Chemists, or direct from the Spring 
on application to Manager, 

WOODHALL SPA, LINCOLN. 

The Baths at the SPA are NOW OPEN, 
comprising Mineral, Vapour, and Pine Baths, 
Massage, Douches, and Rooms for Inhalation. | 


GOUT 
RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA 


sou 
RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA 


























WOODHALL SPA, LINCOLN. | 


WOODHALL SPA BATHS. 


 EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED 


GOLD MEDALS, Tins 
1884, 1886. is. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE 
EVERY WHERE, 


DELICIOUS 


— COCOA 
MOST DELICATE 
NUTRITIOUS. AND ay i LK CHILDREN 
REQUIRING pooling part ALL OF 


“seroxt.- SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 
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} Every healthy  recreati Z 
} pupils wee vide ‘a wi ith ap artments in the neighbourhoo 


Rev. William Ward Goddard and Charles Goddard, the nephews, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £29,000. 
The testatrix leaves High House, with some cottages and other 
freehold property at Speenhamland, to her sister, Sarah Ire- 
monger Goddard, for life; and a few other legacies. The 
residue of her real and personal estate she gives to her nine 
nephews and nieces—William Ward Goddard, Charles Goddard, 
Percival Hodgkinson, Jane Ann Goddard, Maria Sarah Pocock, Emma Ward Cubitt, 
Goddard, Harriet Goddard, Frances Margaret 
and her Hodgkinson, the sons, the executors, the value of the personal Goddard, and Eliza Rayner Goddard. 

te amounting to over £34,000, The testator bequeaths The will (dated Dec. 15, 1885), with a codicil (dated 
his plate, books, pictures, household goods and furniture, and Dec. 22 following), of Mr. Walter Fisher, J.P., late of Aming- 
ton Hall, of the firm of Fisher and Co., paper-manufacturers, 
; Kettlebrook Paper Mills, near ‘'amworth, who died on Dec. 21 
upon trust, to pay the income to his wife, for life, if she shall Jast, was proved on April 11 by Mrs. Frances Fisher, the 
late of so long continue his widow, she maintaining, educating, and widow, Sydney ‘ 
executors, the 
upwards of £24,000. The testator, after giving a few legacies, 
leaves the residue of his real and personal estate, upon trust, 
to pay the income to his wife, for life or widowhood, and one 


Fisher, the brother, and Henry Parish, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to 


in the event of her marrying again, and, sub- 


GRATEFUL— COMFOR TING. 


EPPS COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST.) 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, ¢ 
icareful application of the fine prope 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 


} heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of suc 


articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 


|} built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 


disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


PETER ROBINSON. 





THE “ REX” 
TAILOR-MADE SHIRT. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


White, all Linen Fittings, 4/6 ... 6 for 26/- 
Fine Linen Fittings, 56 6 for 32/- 
Extra Fine Linen, 7/6 6 for 42/- 
Dress Wear, 56,76 96. 
Specialite Pure Linen Shirt, 10/6. 


SPECIAL ORDERS IN FOUR DAYS. 


New Range of Coloured Oxfords, Cambrics, 
and Calcuttas for Shirts and Pyjamas. 


Write for Patterns § Self-Mcasurement Forms, 


PETER ROBINSON, 
GENTLEMEN’S DEPT., 


196, OXFORD ST., W. 


GTAMME RING and STUTTERING. 

Children of ten oe adults of fifty, defying all other 
treatment, are cured by . Beasley. Junior pupils educated, 
All classes treated. 


ereatly re nse. Treatise sent on rece! pt 
Address -B ASLEY, Brampton Park, near Hunting rdon, or 


| Sherwood, Willesden-lan¢ , Brondesbury, London. 


KIN D E pe ite é ent , hs _ SKIN DISEASE 
S$ is ASES Superintendent, | S 
<p me 


FACT. Hair Colour W ash. By ¢ damping 
4 the hair wi th this Was h, in two hours its original colour 
is restor No washing or preparation required. 10s. 6d., post 


| for stamps —ALEX ROSS 21, Lamb's Conduit-street, London. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
rhe Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders « 

liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels rhe (hntment is un- 

rivilled inthe cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 


They fit perfectly, and are far 
superior to ther Co 
- have tried,’ Sig aod, ‘M. ARIE ROZE. 


THE VN 


PATENT 
DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET. 


Will not split in the Seams nor tear 

in the Fabric. Exquisite Mode: 

Perfect Comfort, Guaranteed Wear. 

Beware of worthless imitations, 

Every praeine Y & N Corset is 

stamped “ ¥ N Patent Diagonal 
Seam Corset, No. 116,” in oval. THREE GOLD MEDALS! 
Sold by all Drapers and 1 Ladies Outfitters. 
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3 BOXES FOR THE CAPTAIN! 





Swallow” (gun vessel) arrived to-day from Rio de Janeiro (where she had been sent on account of the recent Revolution) with yellow 


Being so near Christmas, many luxuries were required from the shore, and she signalled us a long list of necessaries for the festive season to be sent 


Journal.—Montevideo, December 17th, 1889.—H.M.S. “ 
Among the first of the articles on the list was BEECHAM’S PILLS, 


























Extract From a Narail Officer's 
fever on board, and was, of course, placed in strict quarantine. 


out in the quarantine boat. 
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NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


PELLIMANS 
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FOR SPRAINS, CURRS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING. 

POR OVER-REACH ER, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND 

FOR RHEUMATIAM IN HORKES, 

FOR SORK THR 

FOR BROKEN CAPPED HOCKA, 


FOR BORP DERR, SORE BACKS 
FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES 

















GALLA. 
/ATS AND INFLUENZA, 
KNEES, BRUISES 
sHOT 


IN pOGR, 


juently no blistering required.” 
W. N. C. MARS 
Marshall's Hounds 


“Tf used fre 
HALL. 


Master of W.N, ¢ 


ELLIMAW'S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


Price 2a 
BONS, & CO., Slo 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION, 


RHEUMATISM. 
LUMBAGO. 
SPRAINS 


und Saddlera, a, bul 6d 


Pre pared only by ELLIMAN, gh, Eng 

















BRUISES, 
CHEST COLDS, 
SORE THROAT from COLD, | NM 


STIFFNESS 
| only by ELLIMAN, SONS Co Slough Eng. 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1890 now ready. 
2 (PHE ({UN_OF THE PERIOD.” 


TRADE MARK. Keep 




















HONOURS : ARIS, 1878, 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL SYDNEY, isvy 
AND CALCUTTA, 18834. 


PATENT 
COMBINED WITH 
= a > 
TREBLE GRIP 


” With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible. 


LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 


‘ 
G Ie et Anson and Deeley's Locking, Cocking, and Auto- 
matic Safety Bolt, is the most perfect weapon ever placed in 
the hands of the sportaman. The opening of this gun cocks it, 
and bolts the triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices ; 
from to 40 guineas, A. special plain quality, £16, 





E meee ss 
Rifles, from 12 guineas, ‘he Gun of the Period,” whe 
shown, has always ay honours, Why buy from Deale var | 
when you can buy it at half the price from the Maker? Any | 
gun sent on approval on receipt of P.O.O., and_ remittance 
returned if, on receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trial 
allowed, A choice of 2000 guns, rifles, Oe? revolvers, embrac- ; 
ing every novelty in the trade.—G, LEWIS,Gun Maker, | 
32 and 33, Lower Loveday-street, Sediediien. Estab. 1850, 
‘Selegrames ' ” Ported, Birmingham. od 
r 
ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill ; and 2%, Regent-street. 


UMBRELLAS. 


x 
celled 
LIMITED ° 

















SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely no price over inferior 
makes. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


i DE JONEH', 


goo og 
KNIGHT oF THE LEGION of HONOUR 


LONDON NEWS 


| The Beauty of the Skin enhanced by 
BS 








“ % 
licur BROWN i’ 


Incoutestably proved Ly Thirty-five Years’ Universal Medical Experience to |x 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT | MEDICAL | OPINIONS. 

Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
“Dr. De Jonou's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has the “Dr. DE JonGH's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 

rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” "| ds easily digested.” 

















PoUDRE D’ AMOUR. 
(Prepared by PICARD FRERES, Parfumeurs.) 

A Toilet Powder combining every desideratum, Hygienic 
and Cosmetic, for beautifying and softening the skin. It will 
be equally welcomed by all for imparting a most natural 
Sraicheur to the complexion. 

Gentlemen will find it most 
after shaving. 

In three tints: Blanche, for fair skins ; Naturelle, for darker 


Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
“The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
the most easily retained by the stomach Is Dr. DE complexions; and Rachel, for use by artificial light. 
JonGws Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed Price is.3 by Post, free from observation, 1s, 3d, 
it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial To be had of all Hairdreasers, Chemists, &c. 
resiilts. a 
Wholesale Dépét: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31 & 32, BERNERS-ST., W.; 
And 91—95, CITY-ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 


MELLIN S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


Special Perfumes for the Handkerchief : 


[RIS AMBRE (JPRMANDREE- | 


Delicate Perfume Extract. Elegant Perfnme 
Manufacturer: MIGNOT-BOUCHER, 
19, ruc Vivienne, Paris. | 
obtained of all High-Class Perfumers, | 
Chemists, Druggists, etc 


Pde ng FAT. 


DR. Cc AM RON’S valuable PILLS cure STOU Weg tty ow A 
vs. Gd., 4s. Gd., or 10s, 6d. to 
Oxford-street, W. 


thing and pleasant for use 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
and the various forms of Struimous 

Dr. De Joncnu’s Light-Brown Oil posses 
therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver 
th which I am acquainted, 


“In Tubercular 
ses 


Disease 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


CAUTION.— Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 





“PARKIN COT 


COURT STATIONERS 





Perfumer, 


To be 











, welght, and send 
Gams ros, Timperial Mansions 


ener eo pri Feat ie BRIAR PIPE, 
or inin,in le eu ¢ 
ie 70st In Unites i Kingdo m, 
\. W. ABRAMAMS 9, Edgbaston- 
Birminghan 
Win lesale Manu. 
Se facturer. IJilus- 
trated Catalogue 
Free 


ga suey. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&c, “Sunday Times” says: “Mr. Russell's aim is to 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt, The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 128 pages (8 stamps). 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C, 
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: = £7? 
BRE IDE NBACH'S 


XYLOPIA) 


PERFUME. 
“PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-PIA ° 


Soro ov acs Descams, of Post Foae Disecy 





One drop 
seuMcient 

\J to perfume « 

YF Henduerohiet 


——— 
SSS 


—— 


OXFORD STREETLONDON. 
Samples of Stationery Post Free. — 








wrvees 2/6, 4/6, 86 & 21/- cer Bone 


———— 


«57. New | Bond St., London 








JEWSBURY & BROWN’S y 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


Oriental 
ooth 


Genuine only is 
signed JEWs- 
BURY & BROWN. | 

SIxTy 
YEARS EAR RS 
IN USE. USE. 


= 











 TORPID LIVER 
ci ARTERS Positively cured by 


these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty ne A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, etc. 
They regulate the 
Bowels and _ prevent 
Constipation auu Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 


CELEBRATE 


BUTTER R-SCOTCH, 
Really whol$ 
nine 


Lancet 


re Perfumers & 
Cc roa 1s. 6d. 
and 28, 6d. Pots. 


Paste 





























@ COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ £0 i) 


Printed and Published at the Office, 





phials at 1s. 14d.- Sold by all Chemists, or sent 


by post. 
Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 


46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


rT C L U B ni 
“SWIFT” 
—— _ CYCLES. 


or net) per hesack 
Works: COVENTRY. London: 15 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT PRE 9, VICTORIA ‘puabunes.. 
Boston, U.S.A.: 239, Columbas Avenne. 


Paris: Rue du 4 Septembre. 
CA TALOGUES FREB. GRADUAL PAYMENT SYSTEM. |! 








RE 


Sg ae 
in dl wens No 





“ewirr® ‘ } ARS. BOKO CLUB TRIC me LES, of patients. Estab. 1875. Perfect fitting trusses 
t to all parts of the world and we guarantee safe de- 
pay For full particulars, write for Pamphlet No. !. 
Address, M. E. Truss Co., 704 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. "For Piles use our New 
Instrument for Home Treatment. Price, @2 or 88. 








198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SaTUnbDaY, APRIL 26, 1890, 
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